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\       KINDERGARTEN 


A  BOON  TO   MOTHERS  AND 
TEACHERS    ON   RAINY  DAYS 


A  Book  Built  on  the  Plan  Suggested  by  Shakespeare  that 

"  "Tis  well  to  be  amused 

But  when  amusement  doth  instruction  bring 
*Tis  better." 


Built  Also  Upon  the  Ideas  Put  Forth  by 
Col.   FRANCIS   PARKER 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

ADVOCATING  THE  TURNING  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  ENERGIES 

UPON  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK ;  TEACHING  THEM 

TO    PRODUCE    SOMETHING   WHILE 

AMUSING  THEMSELVES 


Illustrated  with  Full  Page  Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings 


Copyright  r$02>  by  L.  G.  Stahl 


INTRODUCTION 


IN  ORDER  to  help  the  parents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
world,   Frederick   Froebel,  the  inventor  of   the   Kindergarten 

system  of  education,  conceived  a  "deep  meaning  in  chil- 
dren's play."  "A  new  life,  a  better  life,"  was  the  burden  of  his 
song.  He  started  from  the  fundamental  idea  that  all  education 
should  begin  with  a  "desire  on  the  part  of  the  child  for  activity." 

Colonel  Parker,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  and  later  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  also  advocated  the  idea  that  children  should 
originate  and  not  imitate,  and  above  all,  that  they  should  be  made 
happy. 

With  the  hope  of  instructing  as  well  as  amusing,  we  here  offer 
a  book  which  suggested  itself  to  the  writer  while  watching  the  little 
folks  in  Colonel  Parker's  "School  of  Education,"  and  noting  the 
enthusiasm  they  manifested  in  originating  ideas.  The  plan  can  be 
carried  on  with  great  success  whether  in  the  home,  out  of  doors,  or 
in  the  school  room.  Children  can,  with  keen  enjoyment,  be  taught 
to  construct  and  work  out  in  wood,  in  clay,  on  canvas  and  on 
paper,  the  various  objects  seen  in  life,  in  nature  and  in  history. 

The  book  makes  no  claims  for -.scientific  completion  but  offers 
simple  suggestions.  Any  child  who  is  able  to  write  can  originate 
designs,  and  any  painstaking  mother  or  teacher,  even  though  she 
has  no  knowledge  of  crafts  or  trades,  may,  when  she  knows  how  to 
begin,  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  to  a  high  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  examples  contained  in  the  book  are  of  an  elementary 
aature  and  designed  only  as  "first  steps"  in  training  the  eye,  the 
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hand,  the  brain  and  heart.  Manual  training  schools  after  this  order 
have  gained  for  themselves  a  wide  popularity  over  the  world. 

Each  lesson  is  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  forms  a  part  of  the 
great  whole.  Like  Time,  they  are  logically  connected,  every  pre- 
ceding day  with  each  succeeding  day,  each  of  which  is  whole  and 
yet  a  component  part  of  the  great  whole — thus  making  the  work 
like  "our  days  and  yesterdays,  the  blocks  with  which  we  build." 

The  interest  in  the  work  need  not  be  confined  to  the  ideas  here 
suggested,  but  lead  on  to  real  house  building,  furniture  designing, 
carving,  book  binding,  basket  weaving,  etc.,  etc.,  which  arts  are  giv- 
ing employment  to  thousands  of  trained  men  and  women.  "The 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design"  is  crowded  with  young  men  and 
women  anxious  to  carry  such  work  as  is  here  "hinted  at"  to  the 
highest  ideal.  It  means  not  only  a  pleasant  way  to  earn  a  living, 
but  a  profitable  way  as  well. 

The  painting  of  flowers,  birds,  animals,  fruit,  landscape  and 
marine  views  here  suggested,  lead  one  to  study  nature,  and  when 
done  in  the  right  spirit,  there  is  no  danger  of  becoming  a  copyist. 
The  crafts  and  trades  put  us  in  sympathy  with  workmen,  set  us  to 
thinking  of  how  much  there  is  to  accomplish  in  life,  and  before  we 
are  aware  of  it,  the  boys  and  girls  beginning  in  this  simple  way  are 
well  on  the  road  toward  an  occupation  that  not  only  delights,  but 
makes  them  happy  and  useful  men  and  women  all  their  lives. 

With  great  faith  in  children  and  a  desire  to  help  them  to  grow 
into  happy  manhood  and  womanhood, 

I  am,  very  sincerely, 

THE   AUTHOR. 


WHAT  MAKES  SUCCESSFUL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


T^VERY  American  boy  (and 
-*— ^  many  an  American  girl) 
has  something  of  a  taste  for 
work.  He  or  she  is  forever 
trying  to  dig  out  tools  from 
whatever  source  they  can  and 
make  something.  Sometimes 
it  is  only  a  box,  a  doll's  dress, 
a  ball,  again  a  kite,  a  wagon, 
bric-a-brac  or  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture. It  is  to  this  class  of  boys  and  girls  that  America  looks  for 
its  inventors,  its  designers,  its  engineers,  its  architects  and  in  fact 
for  the  most  successful  business  men  and  women  in  the  walks  of  life. 

THE   WORKSHOP   A   DREAM   OF   DELIGHT. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing 
in  the  life  of  boys  and  girls 
which  they  like  best  of  all, 
it  is  to  have  a  room  all  to 
themselves,  and  with  the 
room  a  key.  A  place  where 
they  can  do  as  they  please, 
feeling  sure  when  they  go 
out  for  a  while,  of  finding 
things  just  as  they  left  them, 
on  their  return.  A  place 
where  they  can   pound  and  ; 


hammer,  whittle  and  saw,  sew  and 
wash  dishes,  whistling  and  singing 
without  disturbing  others.  I  say 
again,  give  the  boys  and  girls  a  key 
so  they  can  lock  the  room  up,  or  at 
least  tell  them  that  you  will  not 
disturb  the  room,  for  how  many  a 
hard  day's  work  done  has  been 
spoiled  by  a  mother  because  she 
could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween a  thing  half  finished  and  a 
lot  of  rubbish.  "Castles"  should  be 
little   folks   can    return    and    com 
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left  in  shape  so  the 
plete  them. 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  WORK        Vss**=^     SHOP   BE. 

The  question  where  the  workshop  shall  be  is  one  of  great 
importance,  for  boys  and  girls  love  to  have  a  bright,  sunny  room, 
a  place  that  is  not  damp,  and,  as  a  boy  recently  said  to  me,  "a 
place  where  he  can  really  enjoy  himself;"  not  in  the  basement 
where  it  is  damp  or  in  the  barn  where  it  is  cold,  but  in  the  house 
where  he  is  close  to  mother  and  yet  where  mother  will  not  dis- 
turb his  dreams.     This  having  been  decided,  the  next  question  is, 

WHAT   GOES   IN   THE   WORKSHOP. 

1 


This  of  course  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  workshop. 
If  it  be  for  carpentry  work, 
there  are,  of  course,  two  ways 
to  lit  it  out — an  easy,  quick 
f ■%  __  and  expensive  way,  and  a 
>V  slower  and  a  cheaper  way. 
If  a  boy  can  make  his  own 
bench,  so  much  the  better;  if 


BOX  OF  TOOLS. 


be  can  make  his  own  tool  chest,  so  much  the  better.  He  has 
had  the  experience  and  at  the  same  time  his  brain  has  been 
at  work. 

In  the  above  sentence  I  used  the  term  "boy."  I  do  not  mean 
boy  in  the  sense  of  boy  and  not  girl,  for  I  believe  that  a  girl  can 
work  at  a  bench  quite  as  successfully  as  a  boy.  This  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  heads  of  all  of  the  schools  of  mechanical  art, 
ladies  are  the  teachers.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  wield  the  ham- 
mer, the  saw  and  the  plane  with-  quite  as  keen  a  touch  as  does  a 
man.  And  then,  too,  there  is  designing  and  hand  carving  that  can 
be  done  by  girls  just  as  well  as  boys,  so  why  not  let  the  girls  ham- 
mer as  well  as  sew  and  mend  and  cook. 

KIND    OF   TOOLS. 

Parents  often  think  that  for  beginners  cheap  tools  are  quite  as 
good  as  the  better  ones.  Here  I  do  not  agree.  Of  course  if  infants 
are  the  workers,  those  of  three  or  four  years,  a  cheap  tool  is  quite 
as  good  as  an  expensive  one,  for  in  all  probability  they  will  spoil 
one  set  before  they  get  down  to  business,  but  if  the  children  are 
eight,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  give  them  a  good  set  of  tools.  The 
best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

In  starting  on  this  work  parents  may  not  know  the  kind  of  tools 
most  needed,  so  I  attach  a  list  hereto  with  about  the  price  of  same. 
These  can,  perhaps,  be  gotten  of  your  nearest  hardware  merchant. 
If  not,  and  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  quality,  I  suggest  that  you 
send  to  Boston  or  Chicago.  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  176  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  good  place.  Bullard  &  Gormley  Co., 
78  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  carry  the  sets  used  in  the  "Western 
Manual  Training  Schools  and  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Besides 
the  list  of  tools  given,  one  will  need  nails  and  screws  of  various 
sizes.     These  can  be  gotten  at  any  hardware  store. 


1  Youth's  bench,  2  vises .$7.50 

1  each  | — | — |  R.  J.  auger  bits.  . .      .80 
1  No.  3  Stanley  iron  smooth  plane.    1.35 

1  8"  |-rd  wood  file  and  handle 30 

1 18"  X  cut  saw,  B.  &  G.  Co 95 

1  20"  rip  saw,  B.  &  G.  Co 1.00 

110"  back  saw 80 

1  coping  saw  with  1  doz.  blades .  .  .      .25 

1  3"  iron  clamp 20 

1  8"  sweep  bit  brace .90 

1  pr.  6"  wing  dividers 30 

1  No.  65  mark  gauge 25 


1  No.  10  B.  &  G.  Co.  hammer.  .  .  .$0.40 
1  each  I — I — |  Buck  Bros.  No.  2 

chisels 90 

1  No.  1  2-ft.  1-fold  boxwood  rule.  .      .20 

1  3"  screw  driver 20 

1  5"  mounted  oilstone 50 

1  No.  51  Stanley  spoke  shave 15 

1  Syracuse  knurled  nail  set 10 

Assorted  brads  and  sandpaper 15 

1  oiler 10 

1  gimlet  or  nail  bit 08 

1  steel  square 85 


HOW   TO   DRESS. 

While  in  the  workshop  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  special 
dress.  A  large  apron  keeps  the  clothes  clean,  and  we  suggest 
the  use  of  this  as  it  saves  the  clothes  and  also  teaches  neatness. 


HOW   TO   USE   CARPENTER'S   TOOLS. 

We  begin  with  the  planes.  We  have  jack-planes,  smoothing- 
planes  and  block-planes.  These  are  of  great  use  in  carpenter 
work.  If  you  want  to  make  a  board  thinner,  you  have  to  plane 
it.  If  you  wish  to  bevel  it,  you  have  to  plane  it.  If  the  grain 
of  the  wood  is  perfect,  you  can  plane  it  in  either  direction,  but 
if  it  is  on  a  slant  or  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  board  instead 
of  parallel  to  it,  you  will  want  to  plane  the  same  way  as  the 
grain.  In  planing  the  opposite  way  it  will  be  like  rubbing  the 
feathers  of  a  bird  the  wrong  way.  The  work  will  never  be  neat. 
If  the  grain  is  twisted,  then  you  must  vary  the  planing  according 
to  the  surface.  You  of  course  will  learn  all  about  this  by  expe- 
rience, but  a  little  lesson  on  this  subject  saves  much  vexation. 

The  cross-cut  saw,  as  the  name  implies,  is  to  cut  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  The  teeth  are  finer  and  closer  together  than 
those  of  the  rip  saw,  which  is  intended  to  cut  with  the  grain, 
usually  lengthwise  of  a  piece  of  wood.     Be  careful  not  to  substi- 


tute  one  for  the  other,  for  in  that  case  it  would  injure  the  tools. 
In  using  the  cross-cut  saw,  hold  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees,  steadily  without  swerving;  otherwise  the  teeth  will  stick 
and  you  cannot  make  a  clean  cut. 

You  will  notice  in  looking  at  a  saw  that  the  teeth  are  set,  as 
it  is  called,  every  other  point  turning  a  little  away  to  the  left  or* 
right.  The  reason  is  to  make  the  cut  wider  than  the  saw  blade. 
Otherwise  in  cutting  a  little  way,  the  friction  would  make  the 
blade  blind.  In  case  any  accident  should  occur  to  the  teeth,  have 
them  set  without  meddling  very  much  with  them. 

The  rip  saw  should  be  held  nearly  upright;  the  cutting 
is  done  on  the  down  stroke.  Never  press  upon  the  saw,  for  in 
that  case  the  teeth  will  catch,  the  saw  bend  and  the  wood  will 
not  cut.  It  takes  practice  to  saw  well,  as  it  does  to  do  every- 
thing else  well. 

USE   OF   THE   SQUARE. 

The  square  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  carpenter  work. 
Everything  must  be  begun  and  continued  on  the  square.  In  plan- 
ing, in  sawing,  and  in  every  other  kind  of  work  the  square  is  used 
to  test  the  accuracy.     It  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  try-square. 

HAMMERING   NAILS. 

This  sounds  like  a  simple  thing,  yet  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  to  do  even  that,  as  you  will  determine  after  you  have 
split  a  few  pieces  of  work. 

By  looking  at  a  nail  of  any  size,  you  will  notice  that  the  sides 
are  parallel  and  straight,  two  are  wedge  shaped  or  sloping,  also 
one  of  the  straight  lines  is  finished  smooth,  the  other  is  rough. 
Now  if  your  nail  is.  put  wedge  fashion  with  the  grain,  a  good  tap 
with  the  hammer  is  apt  to  split  the  board.  You  must  turn  the 
nail  so  the  wedge  side  is  across  the  grain  and  the  straight  side 
with  the  grain.      In  this  way  the  board  will  not  split.      For  this 


reason  brads  do  better  work  than  tacks  and  are  not  so  apt  to  split. 
Always  start  a  nail  in  the  direction  you  intend  to  have  it  go.  Do 
not  plan  to  straighten  it  afterwards.  If  it  gets  the  wrong  slant, 
do  not  bend  it  back  with  your  finger  nor  hit  it  a  knock  with  your 
hammer,  but  with  every  stroke  of  your  hammer  give  an  inclination 
in  the  right  way  and  it  will  be  very  apt  to  land  in  the  right  place. 
Do  not  hold  on  to  the  nail  too  long.  The  first  tap  should  be 
light  and  short.  In  soft  wood  the  second  tap  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
In  hard  wood,  however,  it  is  different.  Practice  in  driving  a  nail 
is  the  same  as  at  anything  else,  it  will  finally  make  you  perfect. 
In  using  chisels  and  gauges  do  not  strike  with  a  hammer  but  use 
a  mallet.     The  hammer  splits  the  handles. 


BINDING   BOOKS   AND   MAGAZINES   BETTER   AMUSEMENT 

THAN   PLAY. 

In  nearly  every  house  there  are  old  magazines  and  books  with 

the  covers  worn  off  that  are  soon 
destroyed  if  used,  and  if  stored 
away  are  of  little  or  no  use.  Now 
a  pretty  and  economical  way  to  re- 
bind  them  is  the  following  and  it 
can  be  done  by  the  boys  and  girls 
just  as  well  as  the  grown  people, 
by  turning  a  corner  of  the  work- 
shop into  a  bindery. 

Sort  the  magazines  into  volumes, 
remove  the  covers  and  advertising 
matter,  put  the  illustrations  in  their 
proper  places,  the  title  page  at  the 
top  and  underneath  it  the  table  of 
contents.     Now  the  magazines  are 

The  above  is  a  photograph  of  a  book  re-bound  *-■ 

by  a  boy  of  12  years.     The  boy   also  made  the  ,        .        -.   .      -,  -,-y  -,  , 

design    for   the   cover   and   named   the   book   to  1'eaaV  tO     Dind.         Have    1'eaaV    a    DOt 

iuit  bis  fancy.  J  */  tr 


good  glue,  thoroughly  dissolved  and  a  little  warm.  Have  ready 
also  some  good  twine,  a  few  strips  of  linen  or  strong  cloth  about 
an  inch  wide,  a  hand  saw,  a  pair  of  shears  and  some  heavy 
paste-board  the  proper  size  for  the  cover. 

Now  make  a  press  of  two  bars  of  wood  an  inch  thick,  two 
or  three  wide  and  a  little  longer  than  the  magazine.  Fasten 
together  at  both  ends  by  bolts  five  or  six  inches  long.  Now 
place  the  magazines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  even,  at 
the  back  and  upper  end,  in  the  press  with  the  backs  projecting 
about  one  inch  and  screw  up  tightly  (the  vise  of  the  work  bench 
can  be  used  at  one  end  if  desired).  Now  saw  the  backs  of  the 
magazines  as  far  as  they  project  in  three  different  places.  Next 
dip  a  piece  of  cord  into  the  glue  and  wind  it  back  and  forth 
once  or  twice  in  the  grooves  made  by  the  saw.  This,  as  you 
will  see,  binds  the  volumes  firmly  together.  Take  little  strips  of 
the  cloth  six  inches  long,  fold  them  lengthwise,  dip  in  the  glue 
and  fill  up  the  grooves.  Then  cut  a  strip  of  strong  paper  or 
cheese  cloth  and  glue  it  down  the  entire  length  of  the  back 
edge,  letting  it  run  over  on  the  front  and  back  cover  one-half 
inch. 

Another  good  way,  provided  the  magazines  are  not  too  thick, 
is  to  take  a  needle  (a  darning  needle  will  answer)  and  puncture 
say  six  holes  evenly  up  and  down  the  back,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  tie  with  the  cord  dipped  in  the  glue,  or  many  people 
of  the  present  day  use  wire,  which  of  course  will  never  wear 
out.  In  the  latter  case,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  put  a 
strip  of  cloth  entirely  over  the  back  edge,  letting  it  lap  over 
on  the  front  and  back  cover  as  suggested  above.  Now  let  re- 
main until  thoroughly  dry. 

In  this  way  your  magazines  will  last  all  one's  life.  Of  course 
so  far,  they  have  no  fancy  covers,  but  a  little  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  teach  them   that  they   can   make 


cardboard  covers,  covering  them  with  canvas,  embroider  them  if 
they  like,  paint  them  if  they  prefer,  glue  them  at  the  back,  put 
them  on  the  magazines  and  in  the  press. 

Experience  is  worth  a  great  deal  in  this  work.  At  the  head 
of  this  chapter  is  an  old  book  re-bound  by  a  boy  twelve  years 
old.  It  was  made  in  Colonel  Parker's  "School  of  Education". 
The  boy  made  it  entirely  by  himself,  even  to  the  designing  of 
the  cover  and  title  of  the  book  and  in  fact  the  entire  work- 
manship. 


PYROGRAPHY    OR    BURNT    WOOD— HOW  TO    DO    IT. 


T)TJKNT  wood  etchings  are  quite 

4-^     the  newest  thin 

pastime.     Boys  and  gi 

derfully  delighted  with 

For  Christmas  presents, 

birthday  presents,  for  any 

kind  of   presents  or  for 

decorating  the  house 

there    is  nothing 

equal  to  it.      The 

outfit  consists  of  a 

platinum   needle 

and  various  other 

apparatus  as  indicated  by  the  illustration   and  can  be  purchased 

at  an  art  store  in  most  every  city.      If  not  kept  in  your  city,  write 


BURNT  WOOD  OUTFIT. 


-jy  .j 


to  the  Pratt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lansing,  Michigan,  sending  them 
2c.  stamp.     They  will  mail  you  catalogue   and   price   list.     This 


firm  not  only  furnishes  the  outfit,  but  many  wooden  pieces  to  dee- 
orate,  such  as  are  shown  in  these  illustrations. 

Pyrography,  as  we  said  above,  is  executed  by  the  use\of  the 
platinum  point.  Platinum  is  a  per- 
fect metal,  on  which  no  single  acid 
has  any  effect,  and  is  the  only  metal 
suitable  for  the  pyrographic  point,  as 
it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  absorb- 
ing the  benzoline  gas  used  for  heating, 
and  of  feeding  upon  the  vapor  con- 
veyed to  the  point  by  the  India  rub- 
ber bellows.     The   interior  arrange- 


SCRAP  BASKET. 

Made  in  four  sizes,  numbers  6-8-10  and 
11;  heights  8-10-14%  and  15  inches;  dia- 
meters, 6-8-10%-ll%  inches  respectively, 
distance  between  staves,   1-32  of  an  inch. 


ment  of  the  point  consists  of  a 
small  platinum  sheath,  partially  in- 
closing a  fine  coiled  platinum  wire, 
which,  extending  some  way  beyond 
it,  is  again  inclosed  by  the  outer  and 
larger  sheath  of  the  same  metal. 
This  is  the  "point"  from  which  the 
heat  is  conveyed  direct  to  the  wood. 

"With  the   outfit   are   patterns   and    suggestions — nothing   more   h 

needed. 


OTTOMAN. 

14%  inches  high,  12%  inches  diameter; 
staves  3-16  inches  thick,  very  rigid,  cover 
attached  with  strong  hinge. 


HOW  TO  HAVE  FUN"  WITHOUT  MONEY. 


TO  THE  LITTLE  ARTIST. 

Having  a  box  of  colored  paints  and  brush,  you  must  prepare  your 
tints  upon  a  white  tray  or  palette  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
colored  pictures  you  are  about  to  copy.  First,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  paints  1?hemselves  and  the  colors  which  result  by 
mixing  them.  In  every  box  of  paints  there  are  always  three  primary 
colors— RED,    BLUE   and  YELLOW. 

(  GREEN,   Use   Blue   Mixed  with   Yellow. 
To  Make  \  PURPLE,    Use   Red   Mixed  with   Blue. 

'  ORANGE,   Use   Red  Mixed  with  Yellow. 

Begin  at  the  top  of  the  picture  and  color 
downwards,  always  using  plenty  of  water  in  the  brush,  so  that  the  color 
will  not  settle  in  little  patches  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  dragged 
over  the  paper.  Hard  lines  may  be  removed  by  clean  water  and  blotting- 
paper.  Avoid  putting  the  paint-brush  in  the  mouth,  as  all  paints  when 
swallowed    are    injurious. 

Keep  the  brushes  clean  when  not  in  use,  as  they  do  not  last  long 
when    laid    aside    carelessly    without    being    washed.  , 

Position  of  the  Body. — Sit  square  to  the  desk  or  table,  which  should 
be  of  sufficient  height  to  sit  nearly  upright.  The  right  hand  should  be 
supported  by  the  wrist  and  little  finger.  The  pencil  should  be  held  much 
as  a  pen  in  writing,  but  rather  more  upright,  and  held  freely  ba>t  firmly 
between    the    thumb    and  the    first    and    second    fingers. 

Position  of  the  Book. — The  bottom  of  the  book  should  be  kept  parallel 
with  the  front  edge  of  the  desk,  and  as  far  from  it  as  the  convenience  of 
the  pupil    may    require,    to    allow    the   free    action   of   his   right  arm   and    hand. 

Pencils,  etc. — The  importance  of  always  having  a  good  point  on  the 
pencil  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed.  Always  use  a  loose  sheet  of 
paper  to  put  under  the  hand.  Begin  at  the  top  and  draw  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  left  side  first.  You  will  at  once  see  the  reason  of  this  when 
actually  drawing,  as,  by  beginning  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  drawing, 
or  at  the  right  hand  side,  your  hand  would  cover  up  your  work  and  also 
give    you    difficulty    in    drawing    the    two    sides    alike. 

Copyright,  1903  by  I,.  G.  Stahl. 
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PANSIES. 


LINE  DRAWING. 


'E  suggest  to  the  boys  and   girls  that  whenever  they  desire  to 

draw  a  straight  line,  begin  it  with  a  dot,  and  then  place 

another  dot  where  the  line  should  end,  as  seen  below.     It 

thus  requires  only  a  little  practice  to  draw  evenly  by  the  eye,  a  line 

between  two  points. 

Many  children  do  not  understand  this  and  begin  the  line  with- 
out any  idea  where  it  should  terminate ;  it  ends,  therefore,  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  it  is  only  by  frequent  erasing  that  it  is  finally  made  correct. 
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Draw  first  the  figure  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  which  is  a 
square  with  a  vertical  line  crossing  it  at  the  center,  and  a  horizontal 
line  crossing  it  at  the  center.  It  thus  becomes  four  equal  squares, 
each  having  four  right  angles.  The  next  figure  is  begun  the  same 
way,  but  differs  from  the  first  by  the  use  of  diagonal  lines  instead  of 
the  vertical  and  horizontal.  The  third  figure  is  a  combination  of  the 
first  and  second.  All  these  figures  should  be  practical,  so  as  to  enable 
the  eye  to  become  accurate  in  measuring  distances. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


THE  DOOR. 


Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease, 
To  very,  very  little  keys ; 
And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 
Are  "  I  thank  you  "  and   "  If  you 
please." 


SLATE  AND   PENCIL. 

Many  artists,  now  famous,  be- 
gan by  drawing  on  a  slate  similar 
to  this.  I  fancy,  though,  the 
string  to  their  pencil  was  longer 
and  gave  them  greater  freedom. 


VERTICAL,   HORIZONTAL  AND  DIAGONAL  LINES. 
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AN  OLD  FASHIONED  COTTAGE. 


THE  MODKRN  CQJTAG& 


] 
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We  have  in  a  few  cases  left  blank  space,  either  below,  at  the 
side,  or  opposite  the  drawing,  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  may 
reproduce  the  design  in  the  book.  We  have  not  done  this  in  every 
instance,  however,  for  the  reason  that  we  find  from  experience  that 
boys  and  girls  generally  prefer  to  furnish  their  own  blank  paper  and 
thus  give  to  the  book  space  for  a  larger  number  of  drawings. 


SAW  AND  PLANE. 


MY  GOOD  SHIP  CONTENT. 


A   BOY'S   DELIGHT 


Toby  barks  quite  fierce, 
•'  tJBut  none  care  a  pin, 
The  cat  on  the  top  of  his 

house  sits  and  blinks, 

— »  .«- » 

'Phe  hen  says  no  danger, 
At  least  so  she  thinks. 
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DOG  KENNEL. 


GHEST. 
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CHILD'S  KNIFE  AND  FORK. 
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BTJOKET. 


WASH  TUB. 
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WHICH  OF  THESE  BUREAUS  DO  YOU  LIKE  BEST? 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  JUNGLE  BOOKS- 
HAVE  YOU  READ  THEM? 


TALLOW  CANDLE. 
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WHICH  CHAIR 

IS  THE  EASIER  TO 

DRAW? 
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STEP  LADDER. 


CLOTHES  BARS. 


The  subjects  in  this  plate  are  easy  of  reproduction,  yet  they 
should  be  practiced,  as  the  lines  will  daily  appear  in  producing  other 
designs.     These  figures  make  good  practice  for  beginners. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


BOARD  FENCE  AND  GATE. 


An  almost  endless  variety  of  fences  and  other  figures  can  be 
made  with  the  oblong  design  as  a  foundation  for  drawing. 


Brazilian  Nuts. 


English  Walnuts 


Hazel  Nuts. 


Breakfast   Time. 


^^ 


Graceful  swan,  so  sweet  to  see ; 

Merry    little  ducklings  wee — 
Sail  on,  oh  you  pretty  things, 

To  the  sunshine  spread  your  wings  ! 


'«".CyJ.7> 


J  BATCHES 


OBJECT   LESSONS. 


L. 


HONEY 


Foot  Ball. 
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I  DON'T  KNOW  WHERE  TO  STOP. 

I'm  very  fond  of  drawing ;  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do 
Without  my  slate  and  pencil,  and  my  box  of  colors  too ; 
I  can  make  the  nicest  drawings  that  you  almost  ever  saw ; 
Indeed,  there's  hardly  anything  I  don't  know  how  to  draw. 
Men  and  women,  little  boys  and  girls,  in  cloaks  and  capes  and  hats 


Horses  and  dogs,  and  sheep  and  bears,  and  elephants  and  cats  j 

Wagons  and  carts,  and  houses  with  chimneys  on  top — 

I'm  so  very  fond  of  drawing  that  I  don't  know  where  to  stop. 

But — I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  it  is  :  perhaps  because  I'm  small- 

The  folks  that  see  my  drawings  don't  know  what  they  are  at  all ! 


OBJECT  DRAWING. 


UR  boys  and  girls  will  take  great  delight  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing the  objects  contained  in  this  part  of  the  book,  and  when 
this  is  mastered  much  hard  work  has  been  accomplished. 


SCHOOL  BELL. 


WATER  PITCHER. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


The  designs  on  this  page  begin  tu  take  form  in  familiar  objects 
which  are  not  only  useful  but  beautiful.  First  measure  and  draw  the 
dotted  lines ;  second,  the  base  line ;  third,  the  top  line ;  fourth,  the 
outside  curved  lines,  and  finally  the  complete  decorations. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


LAMP  WITH  GLOBE. 


ORIENTAL  TASK, 


^AS0*'f!^  j 


THE  TUG  OF  WAR. 
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MAUD  IS  HELPING  HER,  Y 


'Get  up  at  once,  you  lazy  things, 

Get  up  !  "     Lord  Cock-a-Doodle  sings  ; 


-S&£0m% 


•There  in  the  stye  you  sleep  and  snore  ! 
While  I've  been  up  two  hours  or  more  ! " 

•'You  have,"  cries  Piggy-Wig,  "I  know— 
You  woke  me  with  your  morning  crow  ! " 


HOMF  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


EGG  CUP. 


HOUR  GLASS, 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


These  studies  will  test  the  ability  to  reproduce  straight  and 
curved  lines  and  will  afford  excellent  practice.  Begin  by  measuring 
and  drawing  the  dotted  lines,  next  the  base,  top,  sides,  etc. 
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CLAY  VASE. 


JELLY  CUP. 
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SPRINKLER. 


COFFEE  POT. 


I  can  make  the  nicest  coffee 
in  the  world.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  just  come  and  take 
breakfast  with  me  sometime. 


BOMB  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE  CLOCK. 

ABLY  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
makes  little  boys  healthy, 
wealthy  and  wise."  This  is 
a  saying  which  every  boy  and  girl 
must  have  heard,  beginning  about 
the  time  he  or  she  was  old  enough 
to  understand  that  twenty-four 
hours  made  a  day  and  that  out  of 
that  twenty-four  hours  a  certain 
portion  of  the  time  must  be  devoted 
to  sleep. 

I  well  remember  my  mother 
expected  me  to  be  in  bed  at  eight 
and  how,  as  a  youngster,  I  disliked 
to  see  the  hour  hand  point  to  the 
figure  VIII  and  the  minute  hand  to  the  figure  X,  for  I  knew  it  pointed 
to  my  bed  quite  as  clearly  as  though  it  had  struck  out  the  words  "  bed 
time  "  instead  of  ten  minutes  to  eight. 

As  I  look  back  at  it  now  it  seems  to  me  I  never,  all  during  the 
day,  had  so  many  important  things  on  hand  to  do  as  I  did  between 
7 :30  p.  m.  and  8 :00  o'clock.  After  many  experiments  I  made  an  agree- 
ment with  mother  that  if  I  "  got  there  "  on  time,  no  more  would  be 
required  of  me,  I  could  begin  to  undress  when  I  pleased. 

Like  you,  my  boy  and  girl,  I  generally  waited  till  three  minutes 
\>f  eight,  then  if  I  did  not  make  "  things  whistle,"  as  the  boys  say, 
and  my  clothes  fly  off  and  my  night-gown  fly  on  like  feathers  from 
me  back  of  a  duck,  my  name  wasn't  Harry.  Sometimes  I  got  caught, 
but  more  often  I  slid  into  bed  just  in  time  to  hear  the  gong  strike 
One !  two  !  three  !  four !  five !  six !  seven  !  eight !  and  fell  off  to 
sleep  happy. 
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WATER  BOTTLE 


WAX   CANDLE. 
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EASY  CHAIR. 


THE  FLAX  SPINNING  WHEEL. 
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HAROLD  AND  HIS  LITTLE  FRIEND. 

It  was  Friday  morning,  and  Harold  had  been  playing  in  the 
fields.  He  intended  to  take  home  to  the  cook  a  basket  of  blackber- 
ries for  to-morrow's  pie.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  filled  the  basket,  — — -  _ 

but  he  heard  some  one  sing-  \".Z. 

ing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  so  he  ran  up  to  the 
gate,  and  there  saw  a  dear 
little  girl  standing  near  it. 
She  wore  a  large  poke-bonnet, 
out  of  which  her  little  face 
peeped  prettily. 

"  Why,  that  is  a  little  girl    rt 
from  the  Kindergarten,"  said 
Harold  to  himself.   "I  should 
like  to  play  with  her." 

Then  he  remembered  that 
he  had  often  seen  his  father 
help  his  mother  over  gates,  so 
he  held  out  his  right  hand, 
and  said,  all  in  a  breath  : 

"  If  you  please,  little  girl,  can't  I  help  you  over  this  stile  ?  I 
know  who  you  are  quite  well.  You  live  in  that  pretty  white  house," 
pointing  just  ahead,  "  and  my  mamma  is  coming  to  see  your  mamma 
some  day,  and  my  name  is  Harold,  and  if  you  please,  what  is  your 
name  ?" 

The  little  girl,  after  thinking  a  little,  decided,  I  suppose,  that 
she  liked  this  polite  little  boy  ;  for  she  smiled  at  him,  and  holding  on 
to  the  gate  with  her  right  hand,  placed  her  left  hand  in  his. 


"CAN'T  I  HELP  YOU?" 
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"  Thank  you,"  she  said.     "  My  name  is  Aline,  and  I  go  to  the 
Kindergarten.     Please  tell  me  what  you  have  in  that  basket." 

"Come  and  see,"  said  Harold,  as  he 
helped  her  scramble  over  the  gate. 

"  I  have  eaten  all  the  biggest,"  he 
said  mournfully.  "  These  are  for  the  pie. 
£,-  Had  I  known  you  were  coming  I  should 
have  kept  the  best  for  you.  But  we  will 
go  and  find  some  more.  It  is  so  jolly  in 
the  fields;  and  if  we  happen  to  pass  any 
cows,  you  needn't  be  frightened,  I  can  take 
care  of  you." 

Aline  was  delighted,  and  the  two  children  ran  off  together  as 
happy  as  could  be,  full  of  fun  and  merriment. 


FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 


LOWEKS  and  fruit  are  in  themselves  so  beautiful  that  to  say 

anything  to  commend  their  study  seems  out  of  place.     In  the 

following  drawings  a  few  guide  lines  are  supplied  to  show  how 

the  forms  are  to  be  blocked  out.     First,  sketch  the  stems,  and  central 

Veins  of  the  leaves ;  next  mark  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  the   center  of 

the  flower  and  the  points  of  the  petals,  then  sketch  the  general  outline. 


THE  BUTTERCUP. 
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CONE. 


This  plate  shows  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  flowers.     They 
m&y  be  colored  in  a  variety  of  tints  according  to  nature. 
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THE  ROSE  AND  HOW  IT  GROWS. 


|LANTS  are  like  animals  in  many  ways.     The  animal  breathes, 
so  does  the  plant.     The  animal  has  veins  through  which  the 
blood  flows,  carrying  life  and  vigor  to  every  part.     The  plant, 
too^  has  veins  through  which  the  plant's  blood  flows  to  every  part. 

Through   the   center   of  the 
leaf  runs  a  tough,  heavy  vein  from 
which  are  sent    out    many 
branches.     These    in    turn 
send   out  smaller  branches, 
and  these  last  still 
smaller  ones  until 
the   whole   leaf  is 
covered  with  a  net- 
work of  veins.  The 
moisture  is  drawn 
from    the     earth 
through   the   roots 
and  carried  by  these 
veins  to  every  part 
of  the  leaf. 

Look  again  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  and  you  will 
see  little  pores.      Through 
these     the     leaf    breathes, 
taking  in  the  air  as  we  take 
it  into  our  lungs.     But  the  leaf  takes  that 
part  of  the  air  which  the  animal  can  not  use, 
and  the  animal  takes  the  part  the  plant  can 
not  use.     In  this  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God, 
who  made  all  things. 


MR.  KINGFISHER  MEETS  A  SAUCY  LOT  OF  FISHES. 
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PAINTS  AND   BRUSHES. 


"\  Mill 
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DAFFODIL. 


After  copying  these,  get  natural  leaves  and  draw. 


:: 
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Cherries  ripe ! 
Cherries  ripe ! 
Who  will  buy  my 
cherries  ripe  ? 
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GRAPES 


After  the  flowers  and  fruit  are  drawn  they  can  be  nicely  painted, 
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In  painting  these  be  sure  to  make  the  colors  true  to  nature. 
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THE  OAK  TREE, 

Great,  strong,  noble  men  are  often  said  to  be  like  an  oak  tree. 
When  I  was  a  girl  about  the  size  of  those  who  read  this  story,  I  used 
to  wonder  why  a  certain  neighbor  was  called  the  "  oak.;' 

To-day  I  under- 
stand better  why  this 
is,  but  in  order  that  I 
may  make  you  see  it  as 
plainly  as  I  see  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with 
the  tiny  sapling — at  the 
time  when  the  little 
tree  first  bursts  forth 
from  the  ground  and 
turns  its  head  to  the 
light.  This  usually 
takes  place  in  the 
spring  time  of  the  year, 
hence  we  refer  to  the 
young  days  of  a  tree,  or 
the  young  days  of  man, 
or  to  the  young  time  of 
anything  that  lives,  as 
the  spring  time  of  that 
life.  This  is  the  time 
that  the  roots  of  the 
oak  must  be  nourished 
and  the  soil  cultivated.  Some  trees,  we  know,  are  more  favored  in 
infancy  than  others,  for  while  God  spreads  his  sunshine  and  rain  over 
the  earth,  some  seem  by  circumstances  to  be  able  to  absorb  less 
than  others.     The   one  that  absorbs  the  greater  amount  of  nature's 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  ACORN 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


gifts  becomes  a  strong  oak,  never  leaning  upon  another  for  support, 
but  able  to  support  others.  Thus  unconsciously  the  weak  and  the 
strong  grow  up  side  by  side,  their  characters  becoming  more  and 
more  marked,  until  finally  the  strength,  beauty  and  influence  of  one 
is  felt  upon  the  world,  while  the  other  drops  into  insignificance. 

With  man  it  is  the  same.  Often  two  brothers,  growing  up  under 
the  same  roof,  turn  out  altogether  different  men.  One  becomes  the 
oak,  the  other  a  willow.  Both  have  the  same  parents,  the  same 
education,  the  same  surroundings.  Now  in  the  man,  the  question  is 
what  has  made  the  difference  ?  We  answer,  "  As  the  twig  is  bent  so 
will  be  the  tree." 

Boys,  seek  right  living.  Don't  smoke.  Don't  swear.  Dont 
cheat.  Grow  up  pure  in  God's  pure  sunshine,  absorb  his  life  and 
love,  and  even  though  you  may  not  be  an  oak  in  physical  stature,  yet 
you  can  be  one  in  character. 
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SUNFLOWER. 


GERANIUM. 


In  reproducing  and  painting  the  Easter  lily,  which  is  white,  paint 
in  a  dark  background.  This  will  form  a  contrast  and  give  the  desired 
effect. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR  WINTER  DAYS. 


BRIGHT  LITTLE  DANDELION. 


Has  lie  work  enough  to  do 
To  cut  his  jacket  green, 

To  slash  it  and  shape  it  too 
Fit  for  king  or  queen  ? 

How  does  he  hear,  think, 

When  brooks  begin  to  coo  ? 
Does  he  never  sleep  a  wink 

The  long  night  through  ? 
Like  a  ghost  he  fades,  alas, 

Ere  the  summer's  fled, 
In  among  the  meadow  grass, 

A  halo  round  his  head ! 


Bright  little  dandelion 

Glitters  in  the  sun, 
The  wind  combs  out  his  yel- 
low hair 

Like  gold  that  is  spun ; 
Let  the  winter  work  its  will 

With  its  frost  and  snow ; 
When    he   hears    the   robins 
trill, 

He  begins  to  grow. 


What  is  he  about  there, 
Underneath  the  mould  ? 

Has  he  not  an  hour  to  spare, 
Digging  hard  for  gold  ? 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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THE  TWO  LITTLE  ARTISTS, 

Mary  sat  with  her  pencil  against  her  lips,  looking  at  what  she  had 
drawn  on  her  slate.     She  nodded  her  head,  and  said  to  Emma : 

"Here  is  the  ink-pot,  there  is  the  glass  of  flowers,  there  is  the 
book.     I  have  drawn  them  all, 
and  they  are  so  good  that  I 
do  not  know  which  is  best. 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

Emma  was  leaning  over 
her  slate,  and  did  not  look  up 
or  say  anything,  but  two  large 
tears  were  rolling  down  her 
cheeks. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 
said  Mary. 

"I    can't    do    them.     I 
have  tried   and  tried,  but   I 
cannot  draw  them  right.     So 
I've   rubbed    them   out,    and 
Emma. 


MARY  SAT  WITH  HER  PENCIL  AGAINST 
HER  LIPS. 

there   is    nothing    on   my    slate,"  said 


"  I  shall  make  real  pictures  when  I  am  a  woman,"  said  Mary, 
"  and  I  shall  sell  them  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  So  I  shall  be  very 
rich.     Would  you  not  like  to  draw  pictures  for  people  to  buy  ?" 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Emma.     Then  she  said : 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  drawing,  Mary." 

So  Mary  gave  the  slate  to  Emma,  who,  to  her  great  surprise,  left 
off  crying,  and  burst  out  laughing,  saying: 

"  I  don't  call  that  drawing — they  are  quite  as  funny  as  mine 
were." 


FRUITS  THAT  TEMPT   BOTH    YOU   AND   ME. 


*S,T*SC  _         ;=■*-_ 


Thank  you,  pretty  Buttercup,  with  coat  as  soft  as  silk, 
For  giving  us  each  evening  such  beautiful  sweet  milk  : 
There's  some  for  little  Pussy,  and  some  for  you  and  me  ; 
And  some  for  Granny  dear  as  well,  to  put  into  her  tea  ! 


LANDSCAPE. 


"     ANDSCAPE  art  should  always  be  enlivened,  when  possible,  by 

JLL     the  introduction  of  figures  or  animals ;  or,  when  possible,  a 

boat,  smoke,  a  flock  of  birds — anything  that  will  impart  the 

idea  of  life,  air,  or  motion.     These  accessories  are  also  useful  in 

lending  distance  to  a  sketch. 


CASTLE  BABELSBERG.  AT  POTSDAM,   GERMANY. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 
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ROYAL  VILLA  AT  POTSDAM,   GERMANY. 


In  order  to  combine  facility  with  accuracy  in  copying  land- 
scape, the  mode  of  proceeding  should  vary  somewhat ;  sometimes 
beginning  at  the  top  or  bottom,  the  right  or  left  side,  or  the  middle  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  some  portion  near  the 
middle,  or  the  part  nearest  the  spectator. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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OLD  WELL,   NURENBURG— GERMANY. 


Nurenburg  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  handsomest  cities  of  the 
old  world.  To  visit  it,  is  like  visiting  an  enchanted  fairy  land.  It 
seems  almost  out  of  place  to  have  anything  so  modern  as  a  toy 
factory,  yet  it  will  perhaps  please  our  little  readers  to  know  that  the 
largest  toy  factories  of  the  world  are  located  here. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR  WINTER  DAYS. 


GARDEN  AT  SAN  SOUCI,  THE  HOME  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 


This  structure  is  a  combination  of  both  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture.  Greek  columns  and  Roman  arches  make  the  most 
graceful  and  artistic  buildings  in  the  world.  This  garden  scene  is 
especially  beautiful  because  of  the  running  vines  which  so  delight  to 
climb  the  columns. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR    WINTER  DAYS. 
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A  PORTION  OF  THE  OLD  MONASTERY  AT  NURENBURG. 


This  design  will  test  the  young  artist's  skill  in  shading.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  sketching  was  done  from  nature  and  the  building 
was  some  distance  away. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  many  of  these  monasteries  over  the 
world.     Now  they  are  mostly  closed  and  in  ruins., 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


EXTERIOR  OF  HUNTER'S  LODGE,  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE,  MOUNT  SHASTA,   CAL. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


SPANISH  QUARTER,  MONTEREY,   CAL. 

Did  you  ever  visit  any  of  the  old  historic  spots  of  America  ? 
Spain,  once  the  greatest  power  of  the  world,  was  a  potent  factor  in 
the  colonization  of  America.  She  claimed  and  held  what  is  now  the 
southern  and  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  rich  soil  and  balmy  climate  of  California  attracted  the 
Spanish  noblemen,  who  established  their  homes  in  many  of  the  pic- 
turesque places.  To-day  the  tourist  traveling  in  that  state  finds  a 
strange  mixture  of  old  adobe  buildings  with  flat  roofs.  Here,  too,  is 
found  the  modern  residence. 

In  the  great  plan  of  life,  the  old  and  the  new  are  ever  present. 
The  one  helps  us  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  other  inspires 
us  to  greater  effort  in  making  the  future  better  than  the  present. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  P0LH8. 


HOW  GOLD  WAS  FOUND. 

When  we  think  how  men  work  and  even  resort  to  wicked  schemes 
for  gold,  we  wonder  where  it  was  first  found  and  how  obtained.  Gold 
is  an  ore  as  old  as  the  world  and  has  been  used  by  man  since  history 
began.  Still,  the  first  time  large  quantities  were  found  was  only  fifty 
years  ago,  and  at  a  place  called  Sutter's  Mill,  in  California. 

A  man,  while  digging  a  mill-race,  noticed  bright  particles  of 
yellow  metal.  It  was  tested  and  pronounced  gold.  Then  the  news 
spread  as  if  by  wind. 

Men  left  their  farms,  shops  and  stores  and  started  for  the  gold 
mines.  There  were  no  railroads  then  and  men  must  sail  around  Cape 
Horn,  or  travel  by  wagon  across  the  country.  And  yet,  of  all  the 
thousands  who  went,  only  a  few  found  the  gold  they  sought.  Many 
died  on  the  way,  others  found  themselves  sick  and  friendless  away 
from  home.  From  it  all  we  learn  how  much  better  it  is  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  than  to  seek  an  easy  road  to  wealth. 


OPEN  PIT  IN  GOLD  MINING   GAMP  IN   NEVADA. 
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A  WINTER  SCENE. 


Does  not  the  above  picture  remind  you  of  John  G.  Whittier's 
famous  poem  entitled  "Snow-Bound"?  Two  of  the  lines  are  as 
follows  : 

"  So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on; 
The  morning  broke  without  a  sound." 

Just  a  glance,  however,  will  convince  you  that  a  horse,  cutter 
and  bells  are  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  You,  my  little  artist, 
may  put  them  in. 


MARINE  DRAWING. 

HIPS  and  boats  are  always  interesting,  whether  viewed  as  the 
result  of  man's  invention  or  as  associated  with  the  stirring 
incidents  of  sea  life.  Ages  ago,  when  the  grand  idea  of  navi- 
gation first  occurred  to  men,  a  raft  was  probably  the  ship  in  which 
the  first  voyage  was  made.  A  varied  procession  has  followed  this 
simple  pioneer ;  and,  as  time  rolls  on,  still  new  varieties  glide  forth  to 
tempt  and  dare  the  deceitful  waters,  until  now  our  ships  weigh  thou- 
sands of  tons  and  carry  thousands  of  passengers. 


ANCHOR. 


This  is  the  kind  of  anchor  in  ordinary  use.  It  will  be  seen  that 
if  its  highest  end  were  raised  by  the  pull  of  a  ship's  cable,  the  anchor 
would  turn  slightly  round,  and  one  or  other  of  its  flukes  would  at 
once  enter  the  ground,  and  the  earth,  grasped  between  the  broad  face 
of  the  fluke  and  the  shank  of  the  anchor,  would  resist  the  vessel's 
further  progress. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  FISHERMAN. 

How  many  of.  our  little  readers  have  ever  thought  of  the  life  of 
a  fisherman  ?  When  the  sea  is  calm  and  the  fish  plentiful,  life  is 
easy,  but  when  the  cold  storms  come  and  the  little  fishing  smack  is 
covered  with  ice  and  sleet  the  fisherman  has  a  hard  life. 


FISHING  SMACK 

He  must  live  upon  the  coarsest  food — no  table  neatly  spread  with 
linen,  dainty  dishes  and  cut-glass,  but  a  tin  cup,  a  tin  plate  and  few  or 
no  luxuries.  When  the  winter  is  severe,  he  spends  his  time  carving 
buttons  and  ornaments  from  the  shells  he  gathers  upon  the  shore  and 
so  helps  out  a  scanty  income.  Don't  forget  sometimes  as  you  sit  down 
to  your  well  filled  table  to  ask  God  to  help  bring  round  the  time  when 
the  lives  of  men  may  be  a  little  more  evenly  divided — when  the  un- 
fortunate may  share  with  the  fortunate  in  the  good  things  of  life. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


A  STORM  AT  SEA. 

A  severe  storm  on  land  is  bad,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
a  storm  at  sea.  On  land,  though  the  winds  blow  furiously  and  the 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  we  are  safe.  The  old  house  stands  and  we  are 
kept  warm  and  dry.  On  the  sea  it  is  different.  The  winds  lash  the 
waves  into  fury  and  billows  pile  upon  billow  scores  of  feet  high. 

Think,  then,  of  a  ship  at  sea !  The  great  sails  must  be  taken 
down,  a  work  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Often  the  wind  sweeps 
the  brave  sailor  into  the  sea  with  no  thought  of  mercy.  Then,  again, 
the  great  waves  strike  the  ship,  almost  overturning  it  in  their  mad 
rush  onward.  Frequently  the  waves  break  over  the  ship,  washing 
everything  on  deck  into  the  deep. 
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The  only  safety  that  seamen  have  in  a  time  like  this  is  to  seek 
shelter  in  some  friendly  harbor,  if  any  be  near  at  hand ;  otherwise, 
they  must  think  quickly,  act  wisely,  and  trust  to  God.  What  their 
thoughts  are  at  such  a  time  is  hard  to  imagine.  One  thing  they  must 
surely  do,  and  that  is  to  avoid  rocks  and  shoals,  for  if  a  ship  strike 
these  it  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  dash  her  to  pieces. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


What  a  ray  of  comfort  on  a  dark  night  is  the  friendly  light  sent 
forth  from  a  lighthouse  away  off  on  some  distant  harbor,  or  perhaps 
from  some  projecting  rock  near  the  entrance  of  a  bay !  The  lives 
of  the  people  who  live  at  the  lighthouse  keeping  the  light  trimmed 
and  burning,  are  quite  as  desolate  as  those  of  the  seamen.     With  no 


LIGHTHOUSE. 


opportunity  to  educate  their  children,  no  church,  no  newspaper,  they 
while  away  their  lives  in  a  dreary,  monotonous  sort  of  way.  Still,  I  am 
told  that  they,  like  the  seamen,  grow  fond  of  this  rough  life  and  would  not 
exchange  the  song  of  the  sea  for  all  the  church  anthems  in  the  world. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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LOVERS  OF  AQUATIC  SPORTS. 
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A  CRUISE  ALONG  SHORE. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR    WINTER  DAYS. 


ROME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE  OREGON. 

Among  the  largest,  most  efficient  and  best  known  battle-ships  in 
the  American  navy  is  the  Oregon.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  great 
fighting  machine  over  thirty  rods  long  and  wider  than  an  ordinary 
street,  built  of  steel  and  wearing  a  coat  of  metal  eighteen  inches  thick, 
armed  with  forty-six  great  guns,  some  throwing  a  ball  six  inches  in 
diameter,  some  eight,  some  ten  and  some  thirteen  inches,  besides  six 
tubes  for  throwing  the  deadly  torpedo,  then  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  size  and  power  of  this  great  ship.  The  Oregon  requires  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  men  to  run  it.  The  massive  engines  which 
drive  her  machinery  have  the  power  of  eleven  thousand  horses  and 
carry  at  one  time  sixteen  hundred  forty  tons  of  coal  or  two  large 
trains  of  thirty  cars  each.  In  spite  of  her  great  size  her  speed  is 
nearly  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 

This  great  ship  was  built  in  San  Francisco.  The  cost  was 
$3,180,000.  The  Oregon  is  well  known  for  the  long  trips  she  has 
made.  When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  in  February,  1898,  the 
big  ship  was  at  San  Francisco.  Being  needed  in  Cuban  waters  she 
was  ordered  there,  although  a  journey  of  10,530  miles.  There  was 
connected  with  the  trip  considerable  danger.  No  battle-ship  of  this 
size  had  ever  rounded  Cape  Horn  and  it  was  feared  that  she  might 
sink.  From  time  to  time  the  ship  was  heard  from,  but  as  she 
neared  her  journey's  end  fears  were  felt  that  she  might  be  attacked 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  the  Spanish  torpedo 
destroyer,  Temerario,  from  which  the  attack  was  expected,  was  the 
first  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  the  Oregon  came  in  sight. 

The  Oregon  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  off 
Santiago,  July  3rd,  and  proved  as  good  a  fighter  as  sailor.  When 
the  war  ended  in  Cuba,  the  Oregon  was  ordered  to  Manila,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  at  once  prepared  for  the  long  journey.  She 
arrived  there  safely  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  Filipinos  witnessed 
a  first-class  battle-ship.  L(  '] 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR    WINTER  DAYS. 


TANTALLON  CASTLE. 

These  beautiful  old  ruins  are  all  that  is  left  of  that  famous  castle 
Tantallon,  the  home  of  Lord  Douglas.  Marmion  was  sent  there  with 
a  message  by  the  English  King,  and  when  about  to  leave  offered  Lord 
Douglas  his  hand.  Walter  Scott,  in  his  famous  poem  entitled  "Mar- 
mion," says: 
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TANTALLON  CASTLE. 


"  But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his 
cloak, 
Folded  his  arms  and  thus  he  spokej 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone ; 


The,  Hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such   as  Marmion 
clasp-'  " 


HOMB  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  A  FROG. 

How  many  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  story  really  believe  that 
a  frog  was  once  a  tadpole  ?  When  a  child  I  found  in  the  rain-trough, 
standing  under  the  eaves  of  our  house,  hundreds  of  these  tadpoles.  I 
brought  a  few  into  the  house.  Imagine  my  surprise  upon  examining 
them  one  morning  to  find  they  had  become  little  frogs. 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR  WINTER  DAYS. 


HAY  BARGE. 

You  who  have  been  on  a  farm  during  the  "  hay  making v  season 
must  know  just  how  a  big  load  of  hay  looks.  Perhaps  you  have 
helped  the  farmer  load  the  hay,  and  if  so,  you  must  have  smelled  the 
delightful  odor  which  ever  escapes  from  the  juicy  blossom  and  bud. 
This  is  one  of  the  delights  of  farming,  and  although  it  takes  hard 
work  to  gather  the  crop  before  it  spoils,  yet  who  minds  that  when 
they  are  in  the  open  field?  In  the  above  picture  we  see  a  barge  on 
the  Zuider  Zee  near  the  coast  of  Holland,  with  many  loads  of  hay 
upon  it.  In  that  country  it  is  far  cheaper  to  transport  hay  this  way 
than  by  wagon  or  railway. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


ENJOYING  LIFE, 
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MY    GRANDPA'S    FARM. 


BULLFINCH 


TREE  SPARROW. 


I  WONDER  IF  THAT  IS  PAPA'S  SHIP. 
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A  SCHOONER  YACHT. 
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SUMMER  TIME. 
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PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


ROW  BOAT. 
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BIRDS. 

E  learn  by  the  study  of  birds  to  more  and  more  admire  the 
infinite  variety  around  us.  We  see  lavished  on  every  kind 
a  care  so  wonderful,  markings  so  delicate,  and  forms  so 
beautiful  as  to  cause  us  to  wonder  at  God's  wisdom.  Nothing  is  too 
petty  for  consideration ;  nothing  is  too  transient  for  regard  ;  the  tiny 
feather  has  a  rich  beauty  of  its  own,  no  less  evident  than  that  of  the 
towering  eagle  that  endures  for  years  and  years. 


MOTHER  DUCK  AND  FAMILY. 
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MAGPIE. 


LINNET. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE 
PEACOCK. 

One    can     count 
twelve  different  col- 
ors and  tints  on  these 
handsome  birds, 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


MOTHER  PARTRIDGE  AND   HER  BABIES. 


The  color  of  the  partridge  is  a  brownish  red  with  under  parts 
of  a  whitish  gray.  Its  call  sounds  like  "  Ah,  Bob  White,"  and  is 
heard  by  all  boys  and  girls  who  visit  the  country.  Its  favorite  food 
is  insects  and  seeds. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR   LITTLE  FOLKS. 


WREN, 


BOOSTERS, 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


AN  AMERICAN  WARBLER. 


"I  suppose  that  this  picture  is  meant  to  be  me, 
A  very  good  likeness  it  is  too,"  said  he  ; 


n^ 


"But  the  artist  has  made  me  a  great  deal  too  fat  ; 
And  I'm  certain  my  tail  is  more  bushy  than  that  ! " 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR    WINTER  DAYS. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

Sketch  lightly,  get  the  size  right. 
Keep  the  proportion  by  measuring 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


THE  LYRE-BIRD. 

jj  i  k,HE  largest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  song  birds  is  the  Lyre- 
JL  bird.  Its  home  is  in  Australia,  where  its  song  is  heard  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  and  more  often  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  chief  beauty 
of  the  Lyre-bird  is 
in  the  plumage  of 
its  tail,  which  is  ele- 
gant and  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  Lyre. 
While  singing,  the 
Lyre-bird  spreads  its 
tail  over  its  head  like 
a  peacock  and  droops 
its  wings  to  the 
ground. 

This  bird  is  not 
only  a  fine  songster 
but  can  imitate  sounds 
of  all  kinds.  One 
living  near  a  wood- 
sawyer's  hut  imitated 
the  filing  of  saws. 
The  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  cackling  of  hens, 
the  barking  of  dogs 
and  the  mewing  of 
cats  are  within  its 
range.  Its  own  song 
is  also  different  from 
other  birds',  being  a 
louder  and  fuller  tone. 


THE  LYBB-BIED. 
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FLY  AWAY,  LITTLE  BIRR" 

Fly  away,  little  bird, 

'Tis  your  season  to  go  ; 
The  winter  is  coming, 

With  cold  winds  and  snow. 


-a5^r 
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THE  BULLFINCH. 


The  flowers  have  gone 

From  the  meadows  around, 

To  live  in  their  seeds 

And  their  roots  under  ground. 


But  return  with  the  spring, 
When  the  weather  is  fair, 

And  sing  your  sweet  songs 
In  the  warm,  pleasant  air. 
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THE  ROBIN, 

This  friendly  little  bird  is 
one  of  the  first  heralds  of 
spring.  It  has  many  friends 
in   the  North    and   all    little 


boys  and  girls 
are  glad  to  see 
Robin  Redbreast 
again. 


THE  STARLING. 
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THE  IBIS. 

The  Ibis  is  a  bird  with  a  long, 
slender  and  curved  bill.  The  neck 
and  legs  are  long,  but  the  tail  is 
very  short. 

The  sacred  Ibis  is  an  African 
bird,  worshiped  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  In  early  times  its  feath- 
ers were  supposed  to  scare  and  even 
kill  the  crocodile. 

It  was  noted  for  its  purity,  and 
only  drank  from  the  purest  water. 
To  kill  this  bird  was  a  crime  pun- 
ished by  death. 

The  white  Ibis  is  a  bird  with  pure 
white  plumage,  and  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Florida. 


TOBKEY  GOBBLES,   WHY  DO  YOU  LOOK  SO  CJBOSBf 
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OUR  FAVORITE. 

The  nightingale  is  the  sweetest 

singer   in    all    the    world.     The 

Papa  bird  is  a  better  singer  than 

his    mate.       She     lays    and 

hatches  the  eggs  and  he  sings, 

beginning  every  evening  about 

dusk,  and   sings  at  brief 

intervals   all   night  long. 

The  variety,  loudness  and 

richness   of    his   notes  is 

wonderful. 


SKYLARK, 
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THE  OLD  COMMANDER. 

We  once  had  a  peacock  that  lived  to  be  twenty-four  years  old, 
"We  called  him  "  The  Old  Commander."  A  commander  is  an  officer 
in  the  army  who  wears  very  handsome  uniforms.  Imagine  a  bird 
having  from  one  to  two  hundred  splendid  feathers,  some  of  them 
three  or  four  feet  long.     Is  not  that  a  nice  uniform  for  any  bird  ? 


ANIMALS. 

IN  drawing  animals  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
various  coverings  with  which  Nature  has  adorned  them.     The 

silky  coat  of  the  pet  spaniel,  the  unkempt  fleece  of  the  mountain 
sheep,  and  the  bristling  spines  of  the  fretful  porcupine,  are  as  unlike 
each  other  as  their  varied  dispositions. 

Every  animal  is  distinguished  by  some  trait  of  expression,  which 
the  artist  should  communicate  to  his  work.  He  may  only  now  and 
then  see  the  variable  expression  he  seeks ;  but  he  must  avail  himself 
of  these  moments  to  record  with  careful  touches  the  fleeting  idea. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  eye,  which  may  be  mild  and 
gentle,  or  wild  and  mischievous  in  its  glance. 


JMbi 
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MOTHER  HARE  AND  HER  BABIES. 
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THE  PET  DOG. 


This  is  a  picture  of  a  real  doggie,  but  I  once  heard  of  a  boy 
by  the  name  of  Charlie  whose  aunt  gave  him  a  little  dog  made  of 
sugar. 

"Now,  Charley,  see  how  long  you  can  keep  him,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  keep  him  ever  so  long,1'  said  Charley. 

The  next  morning  Charley  said,  "  Aunt  Sarah,  don't  you  think  my 
doggie  would  look  better  if  his  tail  was  a  little  mite  shorter  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  she  answered.     "  I  think  it  looks  best  as  it  is  now." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  want  to  play  that  a  bad  man  cut  his  tail  off ; 
and  that's  the  reason  I  want  to  make  it  shorter." 

So  Pink's  curly  tail  was  soon  broken  off  and   eaten  up.      In  the 
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afternoon  Charley  said,  "I'm  going  to  make  believe  that  a  big  poodle 
is  coming  along  to  bite  my  dog's  ears  off." 

So  in  a  little  while  Pink's  ears  were  broken  off  and  eaten  up. 

"Perhaps  he'd  look  better  if  his  legs  could  be  made  shorter," 
said  Aunt  Sarah  with  a  laugh. 

Charley  did  not  answer,  but  put  the  sugar  dog  away  in  a 
drawer.  Aunt  Sarah  did  not  see  him  any  more ;  so  one  day  she  said, 
"  What  has  become  of  Pink  ?" 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  all  about  him,"  said  Charley.  "You  know 
you  said  that  perhaps  he'd  look  better  if  his  legs  were  shorter,  so  I 
made  believe  that  he  fell  down  and  broke  off  two  of  them.  And  then 
he  couldn't  stand  on  the  other  two,  anyway,  and  he  looked  so  awful 
that  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  him,  so  I  ate  him  up,  every  bit  of  him. 
I  don't  think  folks  ought  to  make  dogs  out  of  sugar,  for  you  can't 
make  them  keep  very  long,  can  you,  Aunt  Sarah." 


THE  POINTER, 
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I  wonder  if  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  drawing  these  pictures 
ever  get  stubborn  like  the  donkey  ?     It  pays  to  keep  good-natured. 


"  I  will  catch  you  if  I  can." 
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THE  GOOD-NATURED  ELEPHANT. 


What  boy  or 
girl  is  not  fond 
of  feeding  the 
elephant  ?  Its 
long,  graceful 
trunk  is  stout  and 
yet  very  sensi- 
tive. With  it  the 
elephant  can 
overturn  trees, 
lift  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  pick  up 
a  straw. 

Has  it  ever 
seemed  strange  to 
you  that  the  ele- 
phant, although  the  strongest  of  all  living  animals,  does  not  eat  meat? 
Grown  people  often  say  to  children  that  unless  they  eat  meat  they 
will  never  grow  to  be  strong.  If  any  one  ever  says  this  to  you,  I 
hope  you  will  tell  them  they  are  greatly  mistaken,  that  the  elephant, 
the  horse  and  the  ox  all  live  on  hay  and  grain  and  are  healthier, 
stronger  and  perhaps  happier  than  most  men  who  destroy  the  lives  of 
innocent  lambs,  calves  and  birds  in  order  that  they  may  feast.  The 
elephant,  which  is  fond  of  grains,  nuts  and  fruit,  can  teach  us  a  wise 
lesson  in  this  respect. 

Like  man,  the  elephant  is  fond  of  water,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
found  close  by  will  travel  long  distances  to  get  it — sometimes  twenty 
miles  in  order  to  get  a  bath  and  a  drink. 
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THE  DROMEDARY. 


The  home  of  the 
one-humped  camel 
is  in  Arabia,  where 
it  is  more  service- 
able to  man  than 
the  horse.  TTpoa 
its  fore  knees  grow 
patches  of  hard- 
ened skin,  which  it 
kneels  upon  when 
being  loaded. 
These  patches  are 
found  even  in  baby 
camels,  hence  it  is 
thought  they  were 
•j  placed  there  by  the 
\  Creator  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  skin. 
The  camel  is  a 
slow,  ungainly  fel- 
low and  takes  but 
little  notice  of  any 
one,  not  even  its 
rider.  When  once 
started  it  walks 
straight  ahead  and 
seldom  turns  aside.  Should  it  go  out  of  the  way  to  reach  a  bush, 
when  starting  again  it  will  keep  in  a  straight  path,  simply  because  it 
is  too  stupid  to  turn  back.  It  never  becomes  attached  to  any  one  and 
is  never  fairly  tamed,  but  not  sufficiently  wide-awake  to  be  wild. 
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JUSTLY 
PUNISHED. 

The  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  animals 
is  the  panther.  It 
is  a  coward,  but 
will  do  wonderfully 
daring  deeds.  Two 
boys  once  told  me 
that  they  were 
awakened  one  night 
by  the  furious  bark- 
ing of  their  dogs. 
Fearing  that  one 
of  them  had  been 
seized,  they  leaped    %~ 

Hi 


quickly   from    bed 

and    with    gun  in  ft 

hand  hurried  to  the 

spot  from  which  the 

cries     had     come. 

The  night  was  dark 

and  they  could  see 

nothing,  yet  hoping 

to  frighten  the  ani- 

mal     away    they 

shouted  at  the  top 

of  their  voices.     They  then  lighted  a  torch  and   soon  discovered  the 

marks  of  a  leopard.     On  counting  the  dogs  they  found  that  Sport,  the 

fleetest  of  the  lot,  was  missing.    The  next  day  they  found  that  he  had 

been  bitten  and  carried  a  short  distance  away.    With  good  care  he  was 

made  well.     Soon  after,  the  leopard  that  did  the  mischief  was  caught. 


CAMEL. 
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MASTIF. 


We  heard  that  two-legged  folks  say  three 
Is  not  the  best  of  company. 

I   can't  help  thinking  they  are  wrong — 
We're  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
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THE  DEER. 

The  strangest  thing  about  the  deer  is  the  horns.  These  are  shed 
each  fall,  only  to  grow  out  again  the  following  spring.  In  the  early 
spring  a  pair  of  knobs  appear  upon  s\'\</i\J 
the  forehead.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances they  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  only  to  drop  off  again  in  the 
falL 


•Vy/y- 


In  drawing  the  deer,  draw  the  outline  first,  then  shade  carefully. 
Do  not  make  the  shadows  too  dark. 
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THE  DOMESTIC  CAT. 


Old  Tabby  is  very  much  like  a 
wild  cat  in  manner,  shape  and  habit, 
but  her  nature  is  altogether  different. 
She  is  so  gentle  and  friendly  that  we 
love  to  take  her  into  our  hearts  and  treat 
her  as  though  she  were  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  would  continue  to  be  for 
many  years  to  come. 

A  very  amusing  incident  happened 
some  time  ago,  which  makes  Tabby 
quite  a  hero.  She  for  the  first  time  was 
teaching  her  baby  kittens  to  lap  milk  from  a  saucer  placed  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  Just  then  a  large,  strange  dog  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  Without  a  moment's  time  to  think,  she  grabbed  one  by  the 
neck,  carrying  it  off  to  the  nursery — then  quick  as  wink  came  for  the 
other  three.  When  they  were  safely  disposed  of,  she  came  back  and 
looked  her  intruder  in  the 
face,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"You  didn't  dare,"  and 
then  set  about  to  finish 
up  the 


milk 
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THE  TALE  OF  A  GAT. 
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How  many  boys  and  girls  who  read  this  story  have  made  a  bur- 
lesque, on  their  pet  animal  in  a  similar  way  ?     Even  I  will  confess  that 

when  & 
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TH®  SUBE-FOOTBD  GOAT. 
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POSING  FOR  HER  PICTURE. 

Snip,  our  pet  cat,  has  consented  to 
pose  for  the  young  artists  of  this  book. 
She  has  washed  her  face,  smoothed  her 
hair  and  tidied  her  dress  so  as  to  show 
herself  off  to  good  advantage. 


The 

first  pic- 
ture shows 
her  as  she 
appears 
when  waiting  for  her  dinner. 

The  second  pose  shows  her  as  she 
appears  when  at  work  trying  to  get 
her  own  dinner. 

The  last  pose  shows  her  as  she 
appears  after  a  good  dinner,  contented 
and  happy.  Soon  as  her  toilet  is 
made  she  will  hunt  up  a  snug  little 
corner  and  take  a  nap. 


PUSS  AFTER  THE  BIROS 


PUSS  TIDYING  UP. 
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THE  RUNAWAY  HORSE, 
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THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD  DOG. 


A  FAITHFUL  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
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THE  COMMON  SHEEP. 


The  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  domestic  animals. 
There  are  many  different  kinds  or  breeds,  as  the  farmers  call  them. 
Some  are  raised  mostly  for  their 
wool,  while  others  are  raised  for 
mutton,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  flesh  of  the  sheep. 

On  some  the  wool  is  very  fine 
and  thick  and  curly.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  Merino,  from 
which  the  wool  for  the  soft  and  fine 
grades  of  woolen  cloth  comes.  There  is,  too,  the  Cotswold,  a  very 
large   sheep  on  which  the  wool  grows  very  long  and  heavy.     This 


sheep  grows  so 
also  valuable  for 
Another 
down,  marked  al- 
face  and  dark 
sheep  grows  a 
the   Merino    and 


large  that  it  is 
mutton. 

kind  is  the  South- 
ways  with  a  dark 
limbs.  This 
wool  coarser  than 
not  so  long  as 
The  flesh  of  the 


the      Cotswold. 

Southdown  is   said  to  make  better  mutton  than  that  of   any  other 

kind,  and  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  market. 

What  farmer's  boy  does  not 
revel  in  the  annual  sheep-wash- 
ing ?  What  sport  to  wade  in 
the  warm  water  and  there  rub 
and  scrub  the  struggling  sheep ! 
It  is  not,  however,  fun  for  the 
sheep. 
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THE  CONTENTED  MOTHER  PIG  AND  HER  TWELVE  BABIES. 
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THE  DURHAM  COW. 


OUR  AMERICAN  COWS. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  queer  it  would  seem  to  eat  day  after 
day  with  no  fresh  cow's  milk  or  cream  for  your  coffee  ? 

But  if  it  would  seem  strange  to  us  to  go  without  it  now,  what 
must  it  have  seemed  to  the  little  Indian  papooses  when  they  first  saw 
the  cow  and  tasted  of  her  delicious  milk  ?  They  must  have  lived 
years  without  ever  having  known  that  such  a  creature  existed. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  no  cattle  existed, 
and  not  until  Columbus'  second  visit  were  any  ever  imported. 

In  South  America  and  Mexico  some  herds  became  too  large  to 
watch  and  they  wandered  about  in  perfect  freedom.  Within  a  hun- 
dred years  they  became  wild  and  roamed  over  the  pampas  and  prairies 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  for  here 
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the  white  men  realized  fully  what  they  were  worth  in  the  production 
of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  The  Devon  is  a  beautiful  red  cow  from 
Devonshire,  England,  highly  prized  for  its  strength  and  agility  as  well 
as  its  milk.  The  Durham  is  another  English  cow,  famous  for  its 
great  size  as  well  as  for  the  quality  of  its  milk.  This  cow  makes 
the  best  beef. 

To-day  America  boasts  of  many  noble  varieties  of  cattle. 
Among  the  most  valuable  is  the  Alderney,  a  breed  imported  from  the 
Alderney  Island  in  the  English  Channel.  These  are  noted  for  their 
quantity  and  richness  of  milk.  Another  favorite  is  the  Jersey — a 
small  but  pretty  cow,  especially  noted  for  its  rich  cream. 
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THE  DEVON  COW  AND  CALR 
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THE  RACER. 


Ita: 


THE  WELL-FED   DRAY   HORSE. 
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4  HOSPITAL  SCENE. 
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THE  WATER  SPANIEL. 


Brownie  had  been  taught  to  go  into  the  water  and  bring  to  land 
any  game  which  his  master  shot.  One  day  he  saw  some  ducks  in  the 
grass  and  crept  silently  toward  them,  but  when  he  got  quite  near — 
whirr-r-r  went  their  wings  and  up  in  the  air  went  the  ducks.  At 
another  time  he  saw  some  ducks  in  the  water  and  swam  towards  them 
very  quietly.  The  ducks  did  not  see  him  until  he  had  caught  one  by 
He  Beck,     This  he  carried  home  to  km  roaster. 


FIGURE  DRAWING. 


IN  drawing  figures,  a  well-pointed  pencil  (not  too  sharp)  should  be 
used,  so  as  to  produce  lines  of  uniform  darkness,  but  at  the  same 
time,   of  varying  thickness.     Care    should    be   taken   to    avoid 
abrupt  commencement  and  ter- 
mination of  lines.    Begin  gently 
but      firmly,      and      gradually 


RAPHAEL. 


strengthen  towards  the  middle 


This  pen  and  ink  drawing 
is  a  copy  of  the  famous  paint- 
ing which  Kaphael  made  of 
himself  when  at  the  zenith  of 
his  glory.  It  is  said  that  he 
began  poor  and  died  poor.  Too 
bad  he  could  not  have  lived  till 
now.  To-day  each  picture  that 
he  painted  is  worth  a  fortune. 


RAPHAEL,   THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL 
PAINTERS. 
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AN  IMPROVISED  SEE-SAW. 

See,    saw,    Margery   Daw, 

Johnny  shall  have  a  new  master; 
e  shall  get  but  a  penny  a  day, 
Because  he  can't  go  any  faster. 
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RIDING  ON  A  FENCE. 
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A   PRESENT   FOR   SOMEBODY. 
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Figure  studies  are  the  most  difficult  of  all,  but  with  practice  and 
patience  they  can  be  mastered. 

The  greatest  artists  in  the  world  are  those  who  have  mastered 
Vhe  art  of  delineating  figures.  Remember,  though,  it  takes  time.  I 
often  think  of  Michael  Angelo — how  he  shut  himself  up  during  four 
long  years,  like  a  hermit  in  a  cave,  thinking  of  nothing  else  and  doing 
nothing  else  but  shaping  fresh  plaster  upon  the  side  walls  and  ceil- 
ixigs  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  painting  upon  it  a  series  of  figures 
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representing  scenes  from  the  Bible.  That  room  stands  to-day  with 
paintings  as  perfect  in  form  and  color  as  when  Michael  Angelo 
painted  them  over  400  years  ago.  Tourists  from  all  over  the  world 
wend  their  way  to  Rome  in  order  that  they  may  gaze  upon  the  works 
of  this  great  master. 

I  don't  tell  you  this  thinking  you  can  all  become  a  Michael 
Angelo,  but  to  show  you  that  it  is  possible  by  hard  work  and  perse- 
verance to  accomplish  much  in  this  direction. 


WHERE  ARE  YOU  QOINQ,   MY  PRETTY  MAIBt 
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SARAH'S  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 

"0  dear,  to-morrow  will  be  Christmas  and  mamma  says  Santa 
Claus  can't  bring  me  a  tree  as  he  did  last  year  because  papa  is  out  of 

work.  I  think  it  is  too  bad.  What 
shall  I  do  ?"  said  little  Sarah  as 
she  came  from  the  scanty  dinner 
table  where  mamma  had  told  her  in 
a  broken  voice  that  she  could  not 
have  a  Christmas  tree  because  poor 
papa  had  been  out  of  work  so  long. 
Papa  and  mamma  loved  their  little 
girl  dearly  and  denied  themselves 
many  things  that  Sarah  might  not 
feel  the  hard  hand  of  want,  yet 
with  the  cold  winter  and  the  lack  of 
work  they  could  not  spare  the 
money  to  get  and  trim  the  tree. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  and 
little  Sarah  was  not  forgotten.  In 
the  depths  of  her  stocking 
she  found  a  doll,  an  apple, 
a  toy  elephant  and  a  little 
flat-iron.  She  was  pleased 
with  her  presents  and  called 
mamma  and  papa  to  see 
them.  Though  she  longed 
for  the  Christmas  tree  she 
said  nothing.  Papa  and 
mamma  went  to  church,  but  had  to  leave  Sarah  at  home  for  want  of 
cloak  and  shoes.  Going  into  the  kitchen  with  the  Christmas  tree 
still  in  her  mind,  she  spied  the  broom  standing  against  the  wall,  $he 
gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  and  said,  "  I  can  have  a  tree." 
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She  took  the  broom,  thrust  the  handle  through  a  hole  in  the 
kitchen  table  and  tied  it  there.  Then  she  tied  the  apple  to  one  side, 
the  toy  elephant  to  another,  put  her  dolly  at  the  top,  trimmed  it  with 
holly  and  evergreen.  How  mamma  and  papa  did  laugh  at  the  sight, 
and  how  they  hugged  their  little  girl  as  she  said,  "  It  is  just  a  home- 
made tree,  papa,  but  it  is  all  my  own.  Maybe  Santa  Claus  will  give 
me  a  better  one  next  year."  And  all  my  little  readers  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  he  did,  and  that  here  just  below,  are  some  of  the  things 
he  brought. 
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MAMMA'S  BIRTHDAY  GIFT. 

Julia  and  her  little  sister  Kate  went  out  in  the  yard  one  fine 
morning,  Julia  to  work  and  Kate  to  amuse  herself  as  best  she  could. 
Julia  seated  herself  in  her  papa's  big  rustic  chair  and  began  to  work 

on  the   nice    warm    shawl    she 


warm 
was  making  for  mamma's  birth- 
day present.  Kate  had  her 
dolly  and  her  dog  and  for  a 
she  played  merrily  with 
them,  but  when  she  tried 
to  make  the  dolly  ride  on 
the  dog's  back  the  dog 
did  not  like  it  and  lay 
down  by  Julia's  chair. 
No  amount  of  coaxing 
could  move  him  and  at 
last  Kate  cried  out  in  despair,  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Kover  won't 
play  and  I  can't  play  alone.  Julia,  can't  you  come  and  play  with  me  ?" 
Julia  looked  up  from  her  work  and  smiled  pleasantly  as  she 
said,  "  No,  little  sister,  Julia  can't  play  now,  as  she  must  get  mamma's 
present  ready  for  to-morrow ;  but  you  can  help  me  if  you  will,  and  I 
know  mamma  will  like  her  nice  shawl  all  the  better  if  her  little  Kate 
helps  to  make  it."  "  How  nice  !"  said  Kate,  "  what  can  I  do  ?" 
"  Hold  this  skein  of  yarn  for  me  while  I  wind  it  into  a  nice  ball  so 
that  I  can  finish  the  shawl,"  said  Julia.  Kate,  like  all  good  little 
girls,  was  always  ready  to  help  her  mamma,  so  she  stretched  her  fat 
little  hands  out  wide  while  Julia  placed  the  skein  of  yarn  on  them 
and  wound  it  into  a  ball. 

While  she  was  winding  the  yarn  Julia  told  Kate  a  beautiful 
story  of  a  little  girl  who  helped  her  mamma,  and  Kate  was  so  pleased 
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that  she  forgot  her  work,  threw  down  the  yarn  and  ran  into  the  house 
to  tell  her  mamma  that  she  was  going  to  grow  to  be  a  big  girl  real 
fast  so  that  she  could  help  like  Julia.  Mamma  kissed  her  little  girl 
and  said,  " What  makes  you  want  to  help  me?"  "Because,"  said 
Kate,  "when  your  next  birthday  comes  I  want  to  make  you  a  shawl 
like  Julia  is  making  for  you  now."  So  mamma  learned  all  about  the 
present  her  little  girls  were  preparing  for  he  birthday,  but  like  a  wise 
mamma  she  said  nothing  and  when  the  next  morning  Julia  placed  the 
shawl  on  her  shoulders  saying,  "A  present  from  Kate  and  me,  for 
your  birthday,  and  may  you  have  many,  many  more,"  mamma  was  as 
pleased  as  though  she  had  not  heard  all  about  it. 


OFF  FOR  A  RIDE. 
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THE  STORY  OF  AN  APPLE. 

^rf^f^J^      The  March  winds  are  blowing  cold  and  bleak, 
Jvff    I  jCfevV^       Leafless  and  lone  the  apple-trees  stand  ; 
Not  a  sign  of  life  or  of  coming  fruit 
Is  seen  in  the  orchards  o'er  the  land. 


The  April  showers  and  warm  south  wind 
Waken  to  life  the  old  apple-tree. 

The  buds  are  swelling,  the  leaves  appear, 
And  the  garb  of  green  is  fair  to  see. 


The  warm  May  sun  brings  ihe  blossoms  out 
In  gorgeous  hues  of  pink  and  white, 

Fills  the  air  around  with  fragrance  rare, 
While  robin  and  thrush  sing  their  delight. 


Then  June  comes  on  with  lengthening  days, 
And  blossoms  give  way  to  globes  of  green. 

And  July  and  August,  with  heat  and  rain, 
Paint  the  first  faint  colors  of  golden  sheen. 


September  comes  next  with  cooling  breeze, 
And  cheeks  of  red  deck  the  apples  grown. 

Then  October  comes  with  balmy  days, 
And  puts  the  finishing  touches  on. 
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"  The  apples  are  ripe,"  cries  little  Ned, 
"  I'll  pick  some  now  as  mamma  told  me." 

So  he  gets  the  ladder  long  and  light, 
And  climbs  to  the  apples  on  the  tree. 


His  pockets  are  filled,  his  hat  o'erflows, 
And  he  rushes  home  with  laughing  eye. 

"  Oh,  mamma  !"  he  cries,  "  aren't  they  nice  !" 
Ned  feasts  that  night  on  apple-pie. 


•  ..<»  ••!»»' 


THE  BEST  HORSE  OF  ALL. 
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DOTTY  AND  TROTTY, 

Dotty  and  Trotty  were  two  little  boys.  They  were  very  fond  of 
singing,  and  nothing  gave  them  more  pleasure  than  getting  some  of 
their  mamma's  music-books,  and  singing  as  they  stood  on  the  great 
soft  hearth-rug. 

To  be  sure  they  did  not  sing  the  words  that  were  in  the  book,  for 
Dotty  and  Trotty  could  not  read,  but  they  sang  words  that  they  knew, 
and  made  up  a  tune  as  they  went  along.     So  that  it  was  not  much 


of  a  tune ;  but  that  did  not  matter  to  Dotty  and  Trotty,  as  long  as 
they  shouted  and  made  as  much  noise  as  they  could.  This  is  one  of 
the  songs  they  used  to  sing  over  and  over  again  : 

Sing  a  song  of  six-pence,  a  bag  full  of  rye ; 
Four  and  twenty  black-birds  baked  in  a  pie ; 
When  the  pie  was  opened,  the  birds  began  to  sing ; 
Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king  ? 

They  had  sung  the  song  five  times,  and  were  going  to  sing  it 
again,  when  their  little  dog  Nip  lifted  up  his  head  and  gave  a  dismal 
towl.     This  made  a  sad  ending  to  their  music  for  the  day. 
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THE  QUEER  CHILD, 

A  funny  little  boy 

On  a  very  funny  day 
From  a  funny  little  school 

Thought  it  fun  to  run  away. 

He  caught  a  funny  bumble-bee, 
And  tried  to  get  some  honey ; 

But  when  he  had  his  finger  stung 
He  found  it  not  so  funny. 


Then  he  picked  a  funny  flower, 
But  did  not  see  the  prickles 

Until  he  scratched  his  funny  hand, 
Then  found  no  fun  in  nettles. 

Next  he  saw  a  funny  snail 
Drawn  in  his  shell  so  tight, 

Stuck  his  funny  finger  out 
And  got  a  funny  fright. 

Then  this  funny  little  boy 
Was  sure  he'd  had  more  fun 

If  he  had  stayed  at  school 
And  from  it  had  not  run. 
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THE  SNOW  SEASON. 

Oh,  what  fun  for  little 
folks  to  get  out  in  the  yard 
and  roll  snowballs  when 
the  snow  is  soft  and  damp ! 
Fred  and  Harry  were  two 
little  city  boys  on  a  visit  to 
their  grandparents  to  spend 
Christmas.  While  they 
were  there  the  snow  came 
down  in  great  feathery 
flakes  and  covered  the 
ground  with  a  great  white  sheet.  The  boys  had  not  seen  much  snow 
in  their  crowded  city  home,  and  when  it  did  come  the  dirt  and  soot 
and  tramping  of  men  and  teams  soon  changed  it  from  beautiful  white 
snow  to  a  dirty  brown  slush.  So  they  wondered  to  see  it  stay  so 
white  and  clean. 

At  last  Fred  said,  "Grandpa,  why  doesn't  the  snow  get  dirty 
here  just  as  it  does  in  Chicago  ?  It  is  white  when  it  first  comes  down, 
but  after  a  little  it  is  almost  black."  Grandpa  explained  to  him  and 
then  said,  "  Boys,  did  you  ever  roll  a  big  snowball  ?  Let  us  go  out 
and  see  how  big  a  one  we  can  make."  The  boys  put  on  their  caps 
and  coats  and  mittens  and  rubbers  and  went  out  in  the  yard.  Grand- 
pa started  a  little  ball  and  told  the  boys  to  roll  it.  They  did  so  and 
were  surprised  to  see  it  grow  as  they  rolled  it  over  and  over.  By  and 
by  it  got  so  large  they  had  to  push  real  hard  to  move  it.  So  grandpa 
helped  them  and  they  rolled  it  to  the  edge  of  the  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  were  some  boys  and  girls  at  play.  Just  as  they  got  it  there 
Fred  gave  it  a  little  push  and  the  ball  went  rolling  down  the  hill.  It 
grew  larger  as  it  went  and  the  boys  were  delighted  to  see  it  go.  The 
children  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  were  busy  and  did  not  see  the  great 
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ball  coming.  Grandpa  saw  it  and  cried,  "Look  out  there,  little  ones." 
But  he  was  too  late.  Before  he  could  get  away  the  great  soft  ball 
was  upon  them  and  covered  them  with  snow.  None  of  them  were 
hurt,  however,  and  when  grandpa  and  the  boys  got  there  the  children 
cried,  "  Here  come  the  Indians.  Let  us  drive  them  back."  And  they 
all  began  to  throw  snowballs  at  grandpa.  When  a  big  ball  hit  him 
the  children  laughed  and  grandpa  said,  "Come,  my  braves,  the  pale 
faces  are  too  many.     We  will  go  back  to  our  wigwam." 


OH,   WHAT  SPORT  ON  A  SUMMER'S  DAY! 
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HAT  MAKES  SOAP  BUBBLES  RISE  ? 

Cook  was  busy 
in  the  kitchen  and 
little  Nellie,  tired 
of  play,  wanted  to 
be  "amoosed,"  as 
she  expressed  it. 
Cook  was  a  kind- 
hearted  woman  and 
the  clean,  shiny 
soap-suds  into 
which  she  was 
ready  to  plunge  the 
supper  dishes  sug- 
gested soap  bubbles 
to  her.  "All  right, 
Nellie,"  said  cook, 
I'll  get  you  a  nice  new  pipe  I 
have  laid  away  and  show  you 
how  to  make  the  prettiest  little  colored  balls  you  ever  saw  and  you 
can  tell  me  what  you  see  in  them  as  they  float  away."  So  cook  made 
some  strong  soap-suds  in  a  bowl,  placed  it  on  the  bench,  got  a  little 
stool  for  Nellie  and  then,  dipping  the  pipe  in  the  water,  blew  gently 
through  the  stem. 

In  an  instant  a  little  bubble  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  pipe, 
growing  larger  and  larger  until  at  last  it  broke  away  and  floated 
towards  the  ceiling.  "Oh,  how  pretty!"  said  Nellie,  "let  me  try." 
She  took  the  pipe,  dipped  it  in  the  water  and  tried.  At  first  the  bub- 
bles would  not  rise,  but  after  trying  several  times  she  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  a  great  bubble  break  away  and  float.  "  Oh,  cook !  see,  I 
have  made  one,"  said  Nellie.  "Isn't  it  pretty  !  It  looks  like  a  rain- 
What  makes  it  rise  and  where  do  the  pretty  colors  come  from?" 
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11  One  question  at  a  time,"  said  cook,  "  and  I'll  try  to  answer.  Yes,  it 
is  pretty,  as  fine  a  bubble  as  any  one  could  make.  You  see  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  because  the  sunlight  strikes  the  bubble  and  the  water 
in  the  bubble  separates  the  light  into  what  are  called  the  seven 
primary  colors,  or  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet. 
The  sunlight  being  broken  up  into  these  colors,  you  see  them  just  as 
you  do  in  the  rainbow. 

"  The  bubble  rises  because  you  blow  warm  air  into  it  and  that 
makes  it  lighter  than  the  air  around  it,  so  it  rises.  When  you  blow 
into  the  stem,  the  warm  air  is  pushed  into  a  little  drop  of  water. 
The  soap  in  the  water  makes  the  walls  or  outside  of  the  drop  stronger, 
holds  the  little  particles  together,  and  as  the  warm  air  is  forced  in  the 
drop  grows  larger  until  it  is  so  much  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air 
that  it  breaks  away  and  floats.  When  the  air  in  the  bubble  cools  it 
grows  smaller,  contracts  we  call  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  outside 
breaks  the  thin  walls  and  the  bubble  is  gone." 


HELPING  THEIR  MISTRESS. 
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WILLY'S  HORSE. 

The  pony  is   saddled  and  brought  to  the 
door, 

Big  brother  Tom  rides  proudly  away, 
While  Willy  is  left  without  any  one 

To  help  him  along  in  his  play. 


By  the  side  of  the  hat-tree  in  the  hall 
He  spies  papa's  gold-headed  cane. 
Quickly   he   mounts    and    with   whip   in 

hand 
Joyfully  canters  adown  the  lane. 


His  steed  is  gentle  and  safe  to  ride, 

No  bridle  or  saddle  he  wears  ; 
But  some  things  he'll  do  that  Tom's  pony 
won't, 
He'll  trot  through  the  hall  and  climb 
the  stairs. 


Hurrah!  for  the  horse  that  Willy  rides, 
The  horse  that  stands  in  the  hall ; 

He  eats  no  corn  and  he  eats  no  hay 
And  he's  ready  to  go  when  you  call. 


PART  IX. 


EMBROIDERY,  MODELING  AND  STICK  BUILDING, 

HIS  design  and  the  five  following;  are  not  only  appropriate  as 
drawing  and  painting  models,  but  are  especially  appropriate 
for  embroidery  as  well.     Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that 

boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  fond  of 

using  the    needle  ?     This    outline 

sewing  of  objects  will  not  only  fur- 
nish amusement,  but  teach  useful 

lessons  that  will  be  brought  into  use 

later  in  life. 

In   order   to   "sew,"  however, 

these   designs  must  be  transferred 

to  card-board,  or  to  cambric,  linen 

or    some    material   upon   which   a 

needle   can  be   used.     It  must  be 

also  done  accurately,  and  unless  our 

young  artist  is  sufficiently  capable 

of    drawing   in   an   easy,  off-hand 

way,  he  had  best  adopt  the  follow- 
ing method : 


JOHNNY'S  DRUM. 


(In  sewing  use  the  colors  you  are  moat 
fond  of.) 
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1st :     Take  a  piece  of  white  tissue  paper,  lay  it  over  the  design 
and  with  lead  pencil  faintly  trace  the  pattern  upon  it. 
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THE  FAMILY  PETS. 


2nd  .'  Now  lay  this  pattern  upon  a  small  piece  of  white  card- 
board, under  which  arrange  a  couple  of  blotters,  and  with  a  strong 
needle,  fastened  in  a  holder  so  as  to  project  about  one-fourth  of  an 
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inch,  prick  the  dots  indicated  in  the  pattern.     Take  off  the  tissue 
paper  and  you  have  the  representation  complete  on  the  card-board. 

The   perforating,  accompanied   by   the   use    of  the  needle   and 
colored  silks  or  worsted,  paves  the   way  for    beautiful    embroidery. 


THE  PHLOX. 
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Sewing  with  silk  is  simply  "  drawing  with  the  given  line,"  instead 
of  drawing  with  the  pencil.  The  sewing  occupation  always  affords  a 
subject  for  pleasant  conversation ;  the  worsted  will  remind  one  of 
lambs,  sheep  washing  and  shearing.  In  this  way  the  little  folks  will 
delight  in  examining  their  clothes,  or  any  woolen  material  around 
them.  If  a  cotton  thread  is  used,  it  leads  us  to  the  "  sunny  South,'' 
and  we  see  the  colored  people  gather  the  cotton  contained  in  the 
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capsules  of  the  plant ;  we  see  how  this  is  piled  up  in  large  heaps, 
forming  by  and  by  large  bales  of  cotton,  which  are  pressed  and  sent 
to  the  manufactories  in  the  different  countries,  where  it  is  prepared 
for  dresses  and  underwear.  The  red  color,  which  is  usually  used  for 
this  work,  will  induce  mothers  to  tell  the  story   of  the  discovery  of 


k      <  » 


DOVE  COT. 
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cochineal,  which  yields  such  a  brilliant  red  color,  and  is  grown  on 
bushes  in  Cuba  and  other  warm  countries.  Facts  of  this  kind,  told 
in  a  simple  way,  will  interest  the  child  in  the  work  before  him. 

The  hand  can  be  trained  and  developed,  like  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  when  taught  in  the  right  way,  and  begun  at  the  proper  time. 


THE  SNOW  DROP. 


From  these  forms  it  may  be  seen  that  barns,  leaves,  fruit,  fishes, 
birds,  animals,  and  many  other  forms  can  be  represented  with  the 
thread  in  a  simple  way.  If  necessary,  a  few  strokes  with  the  pencil 
may  be  added  to  complete  the  work. 


I  -M^X 


WINTER  TIME. 


THE  SICK  DOLLY 


OUR  SAILOR  BOY   BOLD. 


PUSSY'S  BREAKFAST. 


Blow  the  bugle,, 
Beat  the  drum, 

March  home, 

The  soldiers  come  ! 


POPPIES 


DO  YOU   LOVE   BUTTER? 
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This  page  suggests  how  useful  lessons  can  be  made  of   straws. 
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CLAY  MODELING. 

These  designs  can  be  modeled  in  clay  or  sketched  with  a  pencil. 
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A  cylindrical  body  may  be  formed  by  rolling  it  on  the  board.    From 
this  ahorse,  dishes,  birds'  nests,  etc.,  can  be  made.     After  mixing  clay 


keep  in  a  wet  carpet  in  a  cool  place.     The  objects  formed  should  be 
dried  in  the  sun.     When  varnished  they  have  the  appearance  of  copper. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

This  is  a  house  that  Jack  built, 

And  near  it  we  see 

A  park  and  a  tree,  /^       J/U  *        cA^"    ^ 

A   park   and    a    tree    that    Jack  \i&       yffir   -~\. 

built.  ~^~~f^vsi  m  ^ 

A  little  beyond, 
Are  some  steps  and  a  pond, 
Some  steps  and  a  pond  that  Jack 
built. 

A  man  and  his  wife, 
Without  sign  of  strife, 
Both  walk  in  the  park  that  Jack 
built. 


While  a  handsome  young  dude 
Bows  low  to  a  maid 
Who  walks  in  the  park  that  Jack  built. 


A  goose  and  a  swan- 
Tell  which  if  you  can- 
Both  swim  in  the  pond  that  Jack 


The  man  and  his  wife, 

The  dude  and  the  maid, 
The  goose  and  the  swan 

And  the  dog,  I'm  afraid, 
Belong  to  the  house  that  Jack  built. 


HOME  PAINTING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 


TOMMY'S  HORSE, 

Tommy  is  a  contented 
little  fellow  and  knows  how 
to  make  his  own  enjoy- 
ments, so  that  he  is  never 
lonesome. 

He  is  always  ready  to 
drive  the  cow  home,  and 
feed  the  hens.  Of  course, 
being  a  boy,  he  wanted  a 
horse  that  he  could  harness 
and  drive.  As  he  couldn't 
get  one  any  other  way,  he 
thought  he  would  make  one. 

In  the  first  place  he  took  an  old  nail-keg  and  bored  four  holes, 
in  which  he  stuck  the  legs,  made  of  short  broom-handles.  There  was 
the  body  complete.  Now  a  horse  must  have  a  head  ;  so  next  a  piece 
of  a  clapboard  was  nailed  on  one  end  of  the  barrel  for  the  neck,  and 
another  piece  on  the  end  of  that,  pointing  down,  for  the  head.  Two 
pieces  of  leather  tacked  on  for  ears,  two  eyes  painted  in  black,  and  a 
tail  made  of  an  old  feather-duster,  made  a  very  good-looking  horse. 

A  horse  must  have  something  more  than  good  looks  to  be  of 
value  to  its  owner.  As  he  was  not  a  fast  horse,  Tommy  decided  that 
he  must  draw  the  plough.  A  harness  of  twine  was  made,  and  he  was 
driven  out  to  the  field. 

He  proved  to  be  very  steady  and  patient.  He  never  did  any- 
thing worse  than  to  lose  his    head   off,  and   such  a  good  creature 


PLEASANT  PLAYS  FOR   WINTER  DAYS. 


deserved  to  be  well  taken  care  of.  .  Tommy  made  a  stall  in  the  corner 
of  the  barn,  and  nailed  up  an  old  starch-box  for  a  manger,  filling  it 
with  oats  and  hay. 

Above  it  was  the  little  scaffold.  It  was  full,  and  showed  very 
plainly  that  the  little  farmer  had  a  good  grass-crop  that  year. 

Every  night  when  the  tired  horse  was  brought  in,  he  was  covered 
with  a  bright  red  blanket,  and  tied  in  the  stall,  which  had  been  nicely 
bedded  for  him. 


VACATION, 


CINDERELLA. 


•f  +  + 


NCE  upon  a  time  the  wife  of  a  rich 
man  fell  sick,  and  as  she  knew  her 
end  was  approaching,  she  called  her 
only  daughter  to  her  bedside,  and  said, 
"Dear  child,  when  I  am  gone  continue 
good  and  pious,  and  Heaven  will  help 
you  in  every  trouble,  and  I  will  be  your 
guardian  angel/* 

Soon  after  this  the  mother  closed 
her  eyes  in  death,  and  day  after  day  the 
maiden  went  to  her  mother's  grave  to  weep*  But 
she  never  forgot  her  last  words,  and  continued  pious 
and  gentle  to  all  around  her*  Winter  came  and  covered 
the  grave  with  its  dazzling  drapery  of  snow;  but  when 
the  bright  sun  of  spring  again  warmed  the  earth  the 
husband  had  taken  to  himself  another  wife*  This 
wife  had  been  already  married,  and  she  brought  with 
her  two  daughters  who  were  fair  and  beautiful  in 
appearance,  while  at  heart  they  were  evil-minded  and 
malicious*  It  soon  became  a  very  sad  time  for  their 
poor  stepsister,  of  whom  they  were  very  envious*  and 


CINDERELLA. 


at  last  persuaded  their  mother  to  send  her  to  the 
kitchen* 

"Is  the  stupid  goose  to  sit  in  the  parlor  with 
us?"  they  said*  "Those  who  eat  ought  to  work* 
Send  her  into  the  kitchen  with  the  kitchen  maid*" 

Then  they  took  away  all  her  nice  clothes  and 
gave  her  an  ugly  old  frock  and  wooden  shoes*  which 
she  was  obliged  to  put  on* 

"Look  at  our  fine  princess  now!  See  how  she 
has  dressed  herself  I"  they  said*  laughing*  and  driving 
her  into  the  kitchen* 

And  there  she  was  obliged  to  remain*  doing  hard 
work  from  morning  till  night;  and  she  had  to  rise 
early  to  draw  water*  to  light  the  fire*  to  cook*  and  to 
wash*  Besides  all  this*  her  stepsisters  invented  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  make  her  more  unhappy*  They 
would  either  treat  her  with  scorn  or  else  push  her  out 
of  their  way  so  roughly  that  she  sometimes  fell 
among  the  pea  shells  and  cabbage  leaves  that  lay  in 
the  yard* 

At  night*  when  she  was  tired  with  her  work* 
she  had  no  bed  to  lie  on*  and  when  the  weather  was 
cold  she  would  creep  into  the  ashes  on  the  warm 
hearth*  and  get  so  black  and  smutty  that  they  gave 
her  the  name  of  Cinderella* 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  father  was  going  to 


CINDERELLA  AT  HER  MOTHER'S  GRAVE. 


CINDERELLA. 


a  fair,  and  he  asked  his  two  stepdaughters  what  he 
should  bring  back  for  thern  as  a  present* 

"A  beautiful  dress/'  said  the  eldest;  "a  pearl 
necklace/'  said  her  sister* 

"And,  Cinderella/'  asked  her  father*  "what  will 
you  have?" 

"Father/'  she  replied*  "please  bring  me  the  first 
twig  that  strikes  your  hat  on  your  way  home*" 

So  the  father  bought  for  his  stepdaughters  a 
beautiful  dress  and  a  pearl  necklace*  and*  as  he  was 
returning  home*  he  rode  through  a  shrubbery*  where 
the  green  bushes  clustered  thickly  around  him*  and  a 
hazel  twig  stretching  across  his  path  struck  his  hat* 
Then  he  stopped*  broke  off  the  twig*  and  carried  it 


As  soon  as  he  reached  the  house  he  gave  his  step- 
daughters the  presents  they  had  wished  for*  and  to 
Cinderella  the  hazel  twig  from  the  hazel  bush*  She 
thanked  him  for  it  even  more  than  her  sisters  had 
done  for  their  beautiful  presents*  and  went  out  imme- 
diately to  her  mother's  grave*  where  she  planted  the 
hazel  twig*  and  wept  over  it  so  much  that  her  tears 
fell  and  softened  the  earth* 

The  twig  grew  and  became  a  beautiful  tree*  and 
Cinderella  went  three  times  every  day  to  pray  and 
weep  at  the  grave;  and  on  each  visit  a  little  white 
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bird  would  perch  on  the  tree,  and  when  she  expressed 
a  wish,  the  bird  would  throw  down  whatever  she 
wished  for. 

After  a  time  the  king  of  the  country  gave  a 
grand  ball,  which  was  to  continue  for  three  days*    All 


WW'—-    ^ 


Cinderella  and  the  Doves, 


the  beautiful  young  ladies  in  the  land  were  invited  to 
this  ball,  so  that  the  king's  son  might  make  choice  of 
a  bride  from  among  them* 

The  two  stepsisters,  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  invited,  knew  not  how  to  contain  themselves  for 
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joy*  They  called  Cinderella  in  haste,  and  said, 
"Come  and  dress  our  hair  and  trim  our  shoes  with 
gold  buckles,  for  we  are  going  to  the  ball  at  the 
king's  palace/' 

When  Cinderella  heard  this  she  began  to  cry,  for 
she  was  fond  of  dancing,  and  she  wanted  to  go  with 
her  stepsisters,  so  she  went  to  her  stepmother  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them* 

"You,  Cinderella ! ff  cried  her  stepmother,  "so 
covered  with  dirt  and  smut  as  you  are;  you  go  to  a 
ball!     Besides,  you  have  no  dress  or  dancing  shoes/' 

Cinderella,  however,  continued  to  beg  for  per- 
mission to  go,  till  her  stepmother  said  at  last: 

"There,  go  away  into  the  kitchen;  I  have  just 
thrown  a  shovelful  of  linseed  into  the  ashes;  if  you 
can  pick  these  seeds  all  out  and  bring  them  to  me  in 
two  hours,  you  shall  go/f 

Away  went  the  maiden  through  the  back  door 
faito  the  garden,  and  called  out: 


"  Little  tame  pigeons, 

Turtle  doves,  too, 
If  you  don't  help  me 

What  shall  I  do? 
Come,  pick  up  the  seeds, 

All  the  birds  in  the  sky, 
For  I  cannot  do  it 

In  time,  if  I  try.5 


tt 
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They  found  Cinderella  in  h*r  smutty  dress. 


Then  came  flying  in  at 
the  kitchen  window  two 
pretty  white  doves,  and  they 
were  followed  by  all  the 
birds  of  the  air,  twittering 
in  a  swarm*  Nodding  their 
heads  at  Cinderella,  they 
began  to  pick,  pick,  and 
very  quickly  picked  every 
seed  from  the  ashes,  till  the 
shovel  was  full*  It  was  all 
finished  in  one  hour,  and 
then  the  birds  spread  their 
wings  and  flew  away* 

Full  of  joy,  the  maiden 
carried  the  shovelful  of  seed 
to  her  stepmother,  believing 
that  now  she  was  sure  to 
go  to  the  ball*  But  her 
stepmother  said: 

"No,  Cinderella,  you 
have  no  dress,  and  you  have 
not  learned  to  dance;  you 
would  only  be  laughed  at/' 

Still  she  cried  and 
begged  so  hard  to  be  allowed 
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to  go  that  her  stepmother,  to  keep  her  quiet,  threw 
two  shovelfuls  of  linseed  in  the  ashes  this  time,  and 
told  her  she  should  go  if  she  picked  all  these  out  in 
two  hours* 

"She  can  never  do  that  in  the  time,"  thought  the 
cruel  woman,  as  Cinderella  ran  away  to  the  kitchen; 
but  the  maiden  went  again  into  the  garden  and  called 
the  birds: 

"Little  tame  pigeons, 

Turtle  doves,  too, 
If  you  don't  help  me, 

What  shall  I  do? 
Come,  pick  up  the  seeds, 

All  the  birds  in  the  sky, 
For  I  cannot  do  it 

In  time,  if  I  try/' 

Then  the  birds  all  came  as  before,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  every  seed  was  picked  out  and  laid  in  the 
shovels*  As  soon  as  they  had  flown  Cinderella  carried 
the  shovels  of  seed  to  her  stepmother,  quite  expecting 
now  to  go  to  the  baU  with  her  stepsisters*  But  she 
said  again: 

"It  is  of  no  use  to  fret,  Cinderella;  you  have  no 
dress,  you  cannot  dance,  and  were  you  to  go  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  us  all." 

Then  she  turned  her  back  on  the  poor  girl  and 
hastened  away  with  her  two  proud  daughters  to  the 
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ball*  There  was  none  at  home  now  but  Cinderella, 
so  she  went  out  to  her  mother's  grave  and  stood  under 
the  hazel  tree  and  cried: 

"  Shake  and  shiver,  little  tree, 
With  gold  and  silver  cover  me ! " 

Then  the  bird  in  the  tree  threw  down  a  beautiful 
silk  dress  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  new 
pair  of  glittering  golden  slippers*  In  great  haste  she 
dressed  herself  in  these  beautiful  clothes  and  went  to 
the  ball*  When  she  entered  the  ballroom,  looking  so 
beautiful  in  her  rich  dress  and  slippers*  her  stepmother 
and  sisters  did  not  know  her;  indeed*  they  took  her 
for  a  foreign  princess*  The  idea  that  it  could  be 
Cinderella  never  entered  their  heads ;  they  supposed  she 
was  safe  at  home  picking  linseed  from  the  ashes* 

The  king's  son  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  this 
unknown  lady*  and  danced  with  her  several  times*  till 
at  last  he  would  dance  with  no  other*  always  saying* 
"This  is  my  partner*"  So  she  danced  all  the  evening 
till  it  was  time  to  go  home*  and  the  prince  said  he 
would  accompany  her*  for  he  wanted  to  discover 
where  she  lived.  But  she  avoided  him*  and  with  one 
bound  sprang  into  the  pigeon  house*  The  prince  was 
quite  astonished*  but  waited  till  nearly  all  the  company 
had  left*  and  then  told  his  father  that  the  strange  lady 
was  in  the  pigeon  house. 
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44  Could  it  be  Cinderella  ? tf  thought  the  step- 
mother, who  would  not  leave  till  the  last;  ul  must 
find  out/'  So  she  advised  the  prince  to  send  for  work- 
men to  pull  down  the  pigeon  house*  This  was  soon 
done,  but  they  found  no  one  there*  When  the  step- 
mother and  her  daughters  reached  home,  they  found 
Cinderella  in  her  smutty  dress,  lying  in  the  ashes,  and 
a  dingy  little  lamp  burning  on  the  chimney-piece* 
The  truth  was,  Cinderella  had  slipped  out  from  the 
back  of  the  pigeon  house  even  more  quickly  than  she 
had  jumped  in,  and  had  run  to  the  hazel  tree*  Here 
she  hastened  to  take  off  her  beautiful  clothes  and  lay 
them  on  the  grave  while  she  put  on  her  kitchen  clothes, 
and  the  bird  came  down  and  carried  the  ball  dress  away 
while  Cinderella  went  home  to  lie  in  the  ashes* 

A  short  time  after  this  the  king  gave  another 

ball,  to  which  her  parents  and  stepsisters  were  invited* 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  Cinderella  went  to  the 

hazel  tree  and  said: 

"  Shake  and  shiver,  little  tree, 
Throw  gold  and  silver  over  me  1 " 

Then  the  bird  threw  down  a  far  more  elegant 
dress  than  the  first,  and  when  she  entered  the  ballroom 
in  her  rich  apparel,  everyone  was  astonished  at  her 
great  beauty*  The  king's  son,  who  refused  to  dance 
till  she  came,  took  her  hand  and  led  her  to  her  seat. 
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and  during  the  whole  evening  he  would  dance  with  no 
one  else,  always  saying,  "This  is  my  partner/' 

Again,  when  it  was  time  to 
go,  the  prince  wanted  to  accom- 
pany her  and  find  out  her  home, 
but  she  managed  to  avoid  him 
and  rushed  out  into  the  garden 
behind  the  palace,  in  which  grew 
a  beautiful  tree  loaded  with  pears. 
She  climbed  like  a  squirrel 
between  the  branches,  and  the 
prince  could  not  find  her  any- 
where* When  his  father  came 
home  they  even  ordered  the  tree 
to  be  cut  down,  but  no  one  could 
be  found  among  the  branches* 
The  stepmother  still  had  a  fear 
that  it  might  be  Cinderella,  but 
when  they  returned  home  there 
Her  left  slipper  stuck  to  the  steps,  she  was  in  her  kitchen  dress  lying 
among  the  ashes  as  usuaL  When  they  were  looking 
for  her  she  had  sprung  down  at  the  other  side  of  the 
tree,  and  the  bird  in  the  hazel  tree  had  brought  her 
kitchen  clothes  and  taken  away  the  ball  dress* 

A  third  fete    took  place,  to  which  the  step- 
mother and  her  daughters  were  invited,  and  Cinder- 
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ella  again  went  to  her  mother's  grave  and  said  to 

the  tree: 

"  Shake  and  rustle,  little  tree, 
Throw  gold  and  silver  over  me  I " 

Then  the  bird  threw  down  a  most  magnificent 
dress,  more  glittering  and  elegant  than  ever,  and  the 
brightest  pair  of  gilded  slippers* 

When  she  appeared  at  the  fete  in  this  dress, 
everyone  was  astonished  at  her  beauty*  The  prince 
danced  only  with  her,  and  to  every  other  proposal 
replied,  "This  is  my  partner/*  When  the  time  came 
to  leave,  Cinderella  wanted  to  go,  and  the  prince 
wished  to  accompany  her,  but  she  darted  away  from 
him  and  vanished  so  quickly  that  he  could  not 
follow  her* 

Now,  the  king's  son  had  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  home  of  the  lovely 
princess*  He  had  ordered  the  steps  of  the  castle  to  be 
strewed  with  pitch,  so  that  as  Cinderella  hurried  away 
her  left  slipper  stuck  to  the  steps,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  behind*  The  prince  himself  picked  it  up; 
it  was  very  small  and  elegant,  and  covered  with  gold. 
The  next  morning  he  sent  for  one  of  his  servants  and 
said  to  him,  "None  other  shall  be  my  bride  but  the 
lady  to  whom  that  slipper  belongs,  and  whose  foot 
it  shall  fit*" 
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When  the  stepsisters  heard  of  this  proclamation 
from  the  prince  they  were  delighted,  for  they  both  had 
small  feet*  The  messenger  went  with  the  slipper 
from  house  to  house,  and  the  young  ladies  who  had 
been  present  at  the  ball  tried  to  put  it  on,  but  it  would 
fit  none  of  them,  and  at  last  he  came  to  the  two 
sisters*  The  eldest  tried  it  on  first  in  another  room, 
and  her  mother  stood  by*  She  could  have  worn  it  if 
her  great  toe  had  not  been  so  large,  so  her  mother 
offered  her  a  knife,  and  told  her  to  cut  it  off*  u  When 
you  are  a  queen,"  she  said,  "  you  will  not  want  to  use 
your  feet  much*" 

The  maiden  cut  the  toe  off  and  forced  on  the 
slipper  in  spite  of  the  pain,  and  the  messenger  led  her 
to  the  prince*  But  on  their  road  they  had  to  pass  the 
grave  of  Cinderella's  mother,  and  on  the  hazel  tree  sat 
two  doves,  who  cried: 

"That  is  not  the  right  bride, 
The  slipper  is  much  too  small, 
Blood  is  flowing  inside, 
The  shoe  does  not  fit  her  at  allP' 

Then  the  messenger  examined  the  slipper  and 
found  it  full  of  blood*  So  he  led  her  back  and  told  the 
next  sister  to  try*  She  also  went  into  another  room 
with  her  mother,  and  found  that  she  could  not  get  the 
slipper  over  her  heel* 
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"Cut  a  piece  off/'  said  her  mother,  offering  her 
a  knife;  "when  you  are  queen  you  will  not  have  to 
use  your  feet  much." 

The  maiden  cut  a  piece  off  her  heel,  and  fitted  on 
the  slipper  in  spite  of  the  pain,  and  then  went  to  the 
prince*  They  also  had  to  pass  the  grave  of  Cinder- 
ella's mother,  over  which  the  two  doves  still  sat  and 
cried: 

"Go  back,  go  back, 

There  is  blood  in  the  shoe, 
The  shoe  is  too  small, 
That  bride  will  not  do!" 

So  the  messenger  examined  the  shoe  and  found 
the  white  stocking  quite  red  with  blood.  He  took  the 
false  bride  back  to  the  house,  and  this  time  the  king's 
son  went  with  him* 

"Hast  thou  not  another  daughter?"  asked  the 
prince  of  Cinderella's  father. 

"None,"  he  said,  "excepting  the  child  of  my 
first  wife,  a  little  Cinderella;  she  could  not  possibly  be 
your  bride." 

"Send  for  her,"  said  the  prince. 

But  the  stepmother  answered,  "Oh,  no!  I  dare 
not  let  you  see  her,  she  is  much  too  dirty." 

But  the  prince  insisted  that  Cinderella  should  be 
sent  for,  so  at  last  they  called  her  in. 


THE  PRINCE  TAKING  CINDERELLA  AWAY  WITH  HIM. 
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After  washing  her  hands  and  face,  she  made  her 
appearance,  and  bowed  to  the  prince,  who  offered  hei 
the  golden  shoe*  She  seated  herself  on  a  footstool, 
took  off  the  heavy  wooden  shoe  from  her  left  foot, 
and  slipped  on  the  golden  slipper,  which  fitted  her 
exactly*  Then  as  she  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked 
at  the  prince,  he  recognized  the  beautiful  maiden  who 
had  danced  with  him  at  the  ball,  and  exclaimed,  "That 
is  the  right  bride \" 

The  stepmother  and  her  two  daughters  were  in  a 
dreadful  rage  when  they  heard  this,  and  turned  white 
with  anger* 

But  the  prince  disregarded  their  anger,  and  taking 
Cinderella  on  his  horse  rode  away  with  her*  As  they 
passed  the  hazel  tree  on  the  grass,  the  two  white  doves 
cried: 

"  Fair  maid  and  true, 
No  blood  in  her  shoes 
She  is  the  bride, 
With  the  prince  by  her  side ! " 

As  they  rode  by  the  doves  came  and  perched  on 
Cinderella's  shoulders,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left* 

When  the  marriage  day  came,  the  two  step- 
sisters, wishing  to  share  Cinderella's  fortune,  contrived 
to  be  present*     As  the  bridal  party  walked  to  church, 
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they  placed  themselves  one  on  the  right  and  the  othtr 
on  the  left  of  the  bride*  On  the  way  the  doves  picked 
out  one  eye  from  each  of  them*  When  returning 
they  changed  places*  and  the  doves  picked  out  the 
other  eye  of  each*  so  they  were  for  their  wickedness 
and  falsehood  both  punished  with  blindness  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives* 
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Dame  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
Young  Rip. 


jTj   AR  up  the  Hudson  River , 

XP^     rising  grandly  above  the 

surrounding  country,  are 

the  Catskill  Mountains*     At  the 

foot   of   these    fairy    mountains 

nestles  a  little  old  village,  which 

was  settled  a  long  time  ago  by  the 

good   Dutch   people,  who   came 

over  from  Holland*     Most  of  the 

houses  were  queer,  old-fashioned  ones,  built  of  small 

yellow  bricks,  having  windows  with  many  tiny  panes 

of  glass   and  always  a  weathercock 
on  top* 

In  that  same  village  and  in  one 
of  those  very  houses,  although 
weatherbeaten  and  badly  out  of 
repair,  lived  in  those  early  times  a 
simple,  good-natured  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Rip  Van  Winkle*  Every- 
body  in  the  village  liked  Rip,  but  he 
had  a  very  bad-tempered  wife,  who 
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called  him  a  lazy  good-for-nothing,  and  scolded  him 
most  all  the  time*  The  village  children,  though,  would 
shout  with  joy  whenever  they  saw  him  coming.  He 
helped  them  with  their  games,  made  their  playthings, 
taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  marbles,  and  told 
them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches  and  Indians*  The 
women  of  the  village,  too,  used  to  get  him  to  run  their 
errands,  and  to  do  such  little  odd  jobs  as  their  own 
husbands  would  not  do  for  them;— in  a  word,.  Rip  was 
ready  to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his  own. 

Rip  loved  to  fish;  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock 
with  a  long  rod  and  fish  all  day  without  a  murmur, 
even  though  he  should  not  get  a  single  nibble,  but  he 
did  not  like  to  work.  He  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to 
work  on  his  farm ;  he  said  it  was  the  worst  little  piece 
of  ground  in  the  whole  country  9  everything  about  it 
went  wrong  and  would  go  wrong  in  spite  of  all  he 
might  do*  His  fences  were  always  falling  down,  his 
cow  would  either  wander  away  or  get  among  the  cab- 
bageSp  and  weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his 
fields  than  anywhere  else;  the  rain  always  made  a 
point  of  setting  in  just  as  he  had  some  out-door  work 
to  do,  so  that  he  had  to  sell  his  farm,  acre  by  acre, 
until  there  was  little  more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of 
corn  and  potatoes* 

His  children,  too,  were  as  ragged  and  wild  as  if 
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they  belonged  to  nobody*  His  son,  whose  name  was 
also  Rip,  was  like  his  father*  He  was  generally  seen 
trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's  heels,  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  his  father's  cast-off  clothes*  Rip  Van  Winkle 
was  one  of  those  happy-go-lucky  men  who  take  the 
world  as  it  goes,  would  eat  white  bread  or  brown, 
whichever  he  could  get  with  the  least  trouble,  and 
would  rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a 
pound*  If  left  to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled  life 
away  in  perfect  contentment,  but  his  wife  kept  dinning 
in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  carelessness  and  the 
ruin  he  was  bringing  on  his  family*  Morning,  noon 
and  night,  Dame  Van  Winkle's  tongue  was  always 
going,  and  everything  he  said  or  did  was  wrong*  Rip 
had  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  her  lectures;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his  head,  cast  up  his 
eyes,  but  said  nothing* 

Rip's  greatest  friend  was  his  dog  Schneider,  but 
Dame  Van  Winkle  looked  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye 
as  the  cause  of  his  master's  going  astray*  He  was 
as  courageous  an  animal  as  ever  scoured  the  woods; 
the  moment  he  entered  the  house,  his  head  fell,  his  tail 
drooped  to  the  ground,  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he 
sneaked  about,  casting  many  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a 
broomstick,  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with  a  yelp* 
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Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van 
Winkle  as  years  rolled  on*  For  a  long  time  he  used 
to  console  himself,  when  driven  from  home,  by  going 
to  a  club  where  other  indolent  people  spent  their  time* 
Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade  during  a  long,  lazy 
summer's  day,  talking  over  village  gossip,  or  telling 


endless  sleepy  stories  about  nothing*  Some  days  when 
his  wife  was  crosser  than  usual,  he  would  shoulder  his 
gun,  stroll  off  to  the  woods  and  remain  all  day*  He 
would  always  share  his  dinner  with  his  dog,  and  would 
say,  "The  mistress  leads  us  a  hard  life,  but  never  mind* 
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my  lad,  whilst  I  live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  thee/'  Schneider  would  wag  his  tail,  look 
wistfully  in  his  master's  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel  pity, 
I  think  he  felt  it  with  all  his  heart* 

One  fine  autumn  day,  Rip  had,  without  thinking, 
scrambled  up  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains*  Panting  and  tired  after  his  long  climb,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  green  knoll,  covered  with  mountain 
grass*  Through  an  opening  between  the  trees  he  could 
see  all  the  rich  woodland  around,  and  far,  far  below 
him,  the  beautiful  river  moved  silently  along* 

For  some  time  Rip  lay  looking  at  the  scene; 
evening  was  coming  on ;  the  mountains  began  to  throw 
their  long  blue  shadows  over  the  valleys;  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  dark  long  before  he  could  reach  the  village, 
and  he  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  as  he  thought  of  meeting 
the  cross  Dame  Van  Winkle*  As  he  was  about  to 
go  down,  he  heard  a  voice  far  off  calling  "Rip  Van 
Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  He  looked  around,  but 
could  see  nothing  but  a  crow  flying  across  the  moun- 
tain* He  turned  again  to  go  down,  when  he  heard 
the  same  cry  ring  through  the  still  evening  air,  "Rip 
Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  At  the  same  time, 
Schneider  bristled  up  his  back  and  giving  a  low  growl, 
skulked  to  his  master's  side  and  looked  fearfully  down 
into  the  glen*     Rip  felt  rather  scared  as  he  looked  in 
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the  same  direction  and  saw  a  strange  figure  toiling  up 
the  rocks  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something 
he  carried  on  his  back*  Rip  was  surprised  to  see  any- 
one in  such  a  lonely  spot,  but  thinking  it  to  be  one  of 
the  neighbors,  he  hastened  down  to  meet  him* 

The  nearer  this  stranger  came,  the  more  surprised 
Rip  Van  Winkle  felt*  He  saw  a  short*  square-built 
old  fellow*  with  thick*  bushy  hair  and  a  grizzled  beard* 
His  dress  was  of  the  old  Dutch  fashion*  trimmed  with 
rows  of  buttons  down  the  sides  and  bunches  at  the 
knees*  He  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  stout  keg*  and 
made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and  help  him  with  the 
load*  Though  rather  shy  of  this  new  acquaintance, 
Rip  did  as  he  was  told*  and  they  climbed  up  the  dry 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent*  As  they  ascended,  Rip 
every  now  and  then  heard  long,  rolling  peals,  like  dis- 
tant thunder,  that  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  deep  ravine* 
He  stopped  for  an  instant,  but  thinking  it  to  be  the 
muttering  of  one  of  those  passing  thunder-showers 
which  often  take  place  in  the  mountains,  he  went  on* 
Passing  through  the  ravine,  they  came  to  a  hollow, 
and  during  the  whole  time  Rip  and  his  companion 
had  walked  on  in  silence* 

On  entering  the  hollow,  he  saw  on  a  level  spot  in 
the  center  a  company  of  odd-looking  people  playing  at 
nine-pins*     They  were  dressed  in  a  quaint  fashion; 
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some  wore  long  coats,  others  short  ones,  with  knives 
in  their  belts*  One  had  a  large  head,  broad  face  and 
small  piggish  eyes;  the  face  of  another  seemed  all  nose, 
and  he  wore  a  white  sugar-loaf  hat,  set  off  with  little 
red  cock-tails*  They  all  had  beards  of  different  shapes 
and  colors*  There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  com- 
mander* He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a 
weather-beaten  look* 

What  seemed  so  strange  to  Rip  was  that  these 
folks  were  amusing  themselves,  yet  they  had  the 
gravest  faces  and  were  the  saddest  party  of  pleasure- 
seekers  he  had  ever  seen*  His  companion  now  emptied 
the  contents  of  the  keg  into  large  bottles  and  made 
signs  to  him  to  wait  upon  the  company*  He  obeyed 
with  fear  and  trembling;  they  drank  the  gin  in  deep 
silence  and  then  returned  to  their  game* 

Rip  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
to  taste  the  drink;  he  found  the  flavor  good*  He  was 
a  thirsty  soul  and  soon  drank  again.  He  repeated  his 
visits  to  the  bottles  so  often  that  at  last  his  senses  were 
overpowered,  his  eyes  swam,  his  head  gradually  declined 
and  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep* 

On  waking,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  found  it  was 
a  bright,  sunny  morning*  The  birds  were  hopping 
and  twittering  among  the  bushes,  the  eagle  was  breast- 
ing the  pure  mountain  breeze*     "  Surely/*  thought 
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Rip,  "I  have  not  slept  here  all  night/'  He  thought 
of  all  that  had  happened  before  he  fell  to  sleep,  the 
strange  man  with  the  keg  of  gin,  the  mountain 
ravine,  the  rocks,  the  woe-begone  party  at  nine-pins, 
the  drink,— "  Oh,  that  wicked  drink/'  thought  Rip, 
"what  excuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the 
clean,  well-oiled  gun,  he  found  the  barrel  covered  with 
rust,  the  lock  falling  off  and  the  wood  had  rotted* 
Schneider,  too,  had  gone,  but  he  thought  he  might 
have  strayed  after  a  squirrel  or  partridge*  He  whistled 
after  him  and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain;  no 
dog  was  to  be  seen* 

As  he  rose  to  walk,  he  found  himself  stiff  in  the 
joints*  "These  mountain  beds  do  not  agree  with 
me,"  thought  Rip,  "and  if  this  frolic  should  lay  me 
up  with  a  fit  of  rheumatism,  I  shall  have  a  blessed 
time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle*"  With  some  diffi- 
culty, he  got  down  into  the  glen;  he  found  a  mountain 
stream  was  now  foaming  down  and  filling  the  glen 
with  babbling  murmurs*  He  again  called  and  whistled 
after  his  dog,  but  he  was  only  answered  by  the  cawing 
of  a  flock  of  crows,  sporting  high  in  the  air*  What 
was  to  be  done?  The  morning  was  passing  away, 
and  Rip  felt  starved  for  want  of  his  breakfast*  He 
grieved  to  give  up  his  dog  and  gun,  he  dreaded  to 
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meet  his  wife,  but  it  would  not  do  to  starve  among 
the  mountains*  He  shook  his  head,  shouldered  the 
rusty  gun  and  with  a  heart  full  of  trouble  turned  his 
steps  homeward* 

As  he  neared  the  village*  he  met  a  number  of 
people*  but  none  whom  he  knew*  This  surprised  him* 
for  he  thought  himself  acquainted  with  everyone*  far 
and  near*  Their  dress*  too*  was  of  a  different  fashion 
from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed*  They  all 
stared  at  him  with  surprise*  and  whenever  they  cast 
eyes  upon  him*  stroked  their  chins. 

He  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village;  a  troop 
of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels*  hooting  after  him 
and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard*  The  dogs*  too*  not 
one  of  which  he  recognized  as  an  old  acquaintance* 
barked  at  him  as  he  passed*  The  very  village  was 
changed;  it  was  larger  and  wealthier*  There  were 
rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen  before  and 
those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts  were  gone* 
Strange  names  were  over  the  doors*  strange  faces  at 
the  windows— everything  was  strange*  He  began  to 
doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world  around  him 
were  not  bewitched*  Surely  this  was  his  native 
village*  which  he  had  left  but  a  day  before.  There 
stood  the  Catskill  Mountains*  there  was  every  hill  and 
dale*  just  as  it  had   always  been*      Rip  was  sorely 
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puzzled*  "That  drink  last  night"  thought  he,  "has 
muddled  my  poor  head  sadly  " 

It  was  hard  even  to  find  the  way  to  his  own 
house,  which  he  approached  with  fear,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle* 
He  found  the  house  gone  to  decay,  the  roof  fallen  in, 
the  windows  shattered  and  the  doors  off  the  hinges* 
A  half-starved  dog,  that  looked  like  Schneider,  was 
skulking  about  it*  Rip  called  him  by  name,  but  the 
cur  snarled,  showed  his  teeth  and  passed  on*  "My 
very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip,  "has  forgotten  me/' 

He  entered  the  house,  which  Dame  Van  Winkle 
had  always  kept  in  order;  it  was  empty  and  forlorn* 
He  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children;  the  lonely 
chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and  then 
all  again  was  silence*  He  now  hurried  forth,  and 
hastened  to  his  old  club,  the  village  inn,  but  it  too  was 
gone*  A  large  rickety  wooden  building  stood  in  its 
place,  with  great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them 
broken  and  mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and 
over  the  door  was  painted,  "The  Union  Hotel*" 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  his  long,  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  gun,  his  awkward  dress,  and  the 
army  of  women  and  children  that  had  gathered  at  his 
heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  tavern  people* 
They  crowded  round,  eyeing  him  from  head  to  foot* 
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Rip's  heart  died  away  at  learning  of  the  sad  changes 
in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  himself  thus 
alone  in  the  world,  he  cried  out  in  despair,  "Does 
nobody  here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?" 

"Oh,  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three, 
"Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder, 
leaning:  against  the  tree/'  Rip  looked  and  beheld  a 
man  who  looked  as  he  did  when  he  was  young  and 
just  as  lazy  and  ragged*  He  doubted  whether  he  was 
himself  or  another  man*  "God  knows,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "I'm  not  myself — Fm  somebody  else — that's 
me  yonder — no — that's  somebody  else;  I  was  myself 
last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain  and 
they've  changed  my  gun,  and  everything's  changed, 
and  Fm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell  what's  my  name,  or 
who  I  am/' 

The  by-standers  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  and  tap  their  fingers  against  their  foreheads* 
At  this  moment,  a  neat  woman  passed  through  the 
throng  to  get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man*  She 
had  a  chubby  child  in  her  arms,  who,  frightened  at 
his  looks,  began  to  cry*  "Hush,"  cried  she,  "hush, 
the  old  man  won't  hurt  you*"  The  air  of  the 
mother  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  all  caused  Rip  to 
ask,  "What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman,  and 
what  is  your  father's  name?" 
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"Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle; 
it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home  with 
his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since — his  dog 
came  home  without  him,  but  whether  he  shot  him- 
self, or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobody  can 
tell*  I  was  then  but  a  little  girl/'  Rip  had  but  one 
question  more  to  ask  and  it  was  this:  "Where's 
your  mother?'1  "Oh,  she  too  died  a  short  time 
ago/'  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in  his 
arms*  "I  am  your  father/'  cried  he,  "old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now!  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van 
Winkle?" 

All  stood  amazed  until  an  old  woman,  tottering 
out  from  among  the  crowd,  exclaimed,  "Sure  enough, 
it  is  Rip  Van  Winkle — it  is  himself  ♦  Welcome  home 
again,  old  neighbor*  Why,  where  have  you  been 
these  twenty  long  years?'5  Rip's  story  was  soon  told, 
for  the  whole  twenty  years  had  been  to  him  but  one 
night*  The  neighbors  stared  when  they  heard  it; 
some  were  even  seen  to  wink  at  each  other*  Rip's 
daughter  took  him  home  to  live  with  her ;  she  had  a 
snug,  well-furnished  house,  and  a  stout,  cheery  farmer 
for  a  husband,  whom  Rip  remembered  as  one  of  the 
urchins  that  used  to  climb  upon  his  back* 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he 
soon  found  many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all 
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rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and 
preferred  making  friends  among  the  rising  generation, 
with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favor*  He  had 
nothing  to  do  at  home  and  having  arrived  at  that 
happy  age  when  a  man  can  do  nothing  with  success, 
he  took  to  lounging  once  more*  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  get  into  the  regular  track  of  gossip,  or 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  strange  events  that 
had  taken  place  during  his  sleep* 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that 
arrived  in  town*  At  first  he  used  to  vary  it  in  some 
points  when  he  told  it,  which  was  owing  to  his 
having  so  recently  awakened*  It  at  last  settled  down 
precisely  to  the  tale  I  have  related,  and  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  in  the  neighborhood,  but  knew  it  by 
heart*  Some  always  pretended  to  doubt  it,  and 
insisted  that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that 
this  was  one  point  on  which  he  always  remained 
flighty* 
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